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CHAPTER XX. 
THE PUBLIC ACCUSER.—A TALE. 
MARGUERITR D’ERMANVILLE.—THE RENDEZ-VOUS.—-THE EVENT. 


I nave not selected the anecdote that will be developed in the pro- 
gress of this tale, for the purpose of making a pedantic display of my 
extensive acquaintance with French history, but merely to furnish an 
interesting specimen of “ the deeds that were done” by the principal 
agents of the Revolution in the Reign of Terror. 

Fouquier-Tinville was seated in his private cabinet, busily em- 

loyed in the examination of certain documents that lay spread out 

fore him upon the table. His countenance wore an expression of 
austerity that rendered his appearance terrible in the eyes of those who 
sought his presence for the usually fruitless purpose of supplicating a 
favour on the part of some accused friend. Seldom was it that Fou- 
we ager mingled sentiments of benevolence and mercy with the 

etails of the proces-verbal it was his duty to present to the Revolu- 

tionary Tribunal. His eloquence was invariably directed against the 
life of him whom he indicted ; and his arguments were deemed more 
persuasive in ensuring a fellow-creature’s doom, than the memorable 
words of the Roman senator who concluded every paragraph of his 
oration with the terrible injunction—“ Delenda est Carthago !” 

Fouquier-Tinville, the Public Accuser, had been employed about an 
hour in the careful scrutiny of the various papers that lay before him, 
when a low knock at the door of the calinet for a moment diverted 
his attention from the study in which he had been absorbed. He 
desired the individual, who thus disturbed him, to enter; and when 
Lafleur, his faithful page, presented himself, the republican said 
sternly, “‘ What, Lafleur! despite of my strict orders, my privacy is 
thus invaded! Am I never to enjoy a moment’s tranquillity?” 
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*¢ May it please Citizen Fouquier-Tinville,” replied the page sub- 
missively, ‘*a young person, who refuses to deliver her name, insists 
upon being indulged with a private audience—” 

** Admit her,” cried the Public Accuser, hastily cutting short 
Lafleur’s story, and waving his hand impatiently. The command was 
immediately obeyed, and a lovely young female, of about eighteen, 
was ushered into the room. Lafleur retired as soon as this ceremony 
was performed, and Fouquier-Tinville desired his beautiful visitor to 
be seated and explain the nature of her business. The stranger hesi- 
tated as if she were at a loss how to reply; and probably over-awed 
at finding herself in the presence of the dreaded functionary of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, as well as instinctively to place herself in an 
attitude befitting one who has a boon to solicit, ie sank upon her 
knees at the republican’s feet, and suffered her head to repose upon 
her breast. Her long luxuriant hair fell in graceful ringlets over 
shoulders and a neck of dazzling whiteness ; and the position of the 
lovely girl enabled the licentious glance of Fouquier-Tinville to catch 
‘short glimpses of a breast of snow.” Her figure was modelled in 
the most faultless symmetry ; her clasped hands were diminutive and 
fair ; and her feet and ankles were small, even to girlish proportions, 
For some moments the Public Accuser gazed in rapture upon the 
beauteous creature thus bent down before him ; and she, on her part, 
did not interrupt the silence that prevailed. 

*““ Rise, cttoyenne,”’ said Fouquier-Tinville, at length feeling the 
embarrassment of their mutual situations; ‘‘ and be not afraid to make 
me acquainted with the object of your visit.” 

The stranger obeyed this species of command, that was nevertheless 
delivered in a tone of voice intended to be soothing; and when she 
raised her head, and stood before the Public Accuser with innocence 
and candour depicted upon her heavenly countenance, he thought he 
had never before gazed on aught so lovely. Her dark black eyes 
were replete with all the fire and vivacity that virgin chastity and 
sorrow could not even entirely suppress; her red lips apart disclosed 
a set of the whitest teeth ; the symmetry of her bust and sylph-like 
waist were displayed to the greatest advantage; and her appearance 
seemed to partake rather of celestial than terrestrial origin. The Public 
Accuser’s heart beat quickly, as he gazed upon those ravishing 
beauties. 

‘“* What is thy name, cifoyenne ?” he enquired, perceiving that his 
fair visitor’s timidity almost tied up her tongue. 

‘“‘ Marguerite d’Ermanville,” was the reply. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Fouquier-Tinville, with a start of surprise: 
“‘ meseems, that name is not entirely strange to me, nor unfamiliar to 
my ears.” 

‘* My father is a retired merchant and well known at Nantes,” said 
Marguerite, fancying that her words conveyed a suggestion not to be 
misunderstood. ) 

“True !’’ cried the republican, turning to one of the papers he had 
been examining a few minutes before; ‘‘ your father, citoyenne, is 
unhappily included amongst those two hundred and thirty prisoners 
whom citizen Carrier sent to Paris, some eight or ten days ago, to be 
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tried at the tribunal appointed ‘by the Committee of Public Safety 
for the purpose.” 

“This I know already, citizen Tinville,” said the heroic girl; 
“and it is to procure an alleviation of the miseries now cular by 
my unfortunate parent, that I have ventured to intrude myself upon 
your notice.” 

“ My authority extends not to a mitigation—”’ 

“That also I am aware of,” interrupted Marguerite. ‘‘ The trial 
must take its course; but the health of my already sufficiently afflicted 
father need not be offered up as an additional sacrifice to the fanatic 
enthusiasm of my tnitgeibed countrymen.”’ 

“ Maiden,” said Fouquier-Tinville sternly, ‘ those words, uttered 
by another mouth than thine, had been the self-accusation of an auda- 
cious fool.” 

‘*Pardon me, citizen—but sorrow has made me reckless of my 
life.”” 

‘“* What is thy request, then, bel/e citoyenne ?” enquired the Public 
Accuser, taking her hand, which she did not attempt to withdraw. 

“The two hundred and thirty Nantots are perishing in the prisons 
of the Luxembourg,” said Marguerite d’Ermanville. ‘‘ A dangerous 
epidemic disease rages amongst them—my father is sorely afflicted 
with the malady—we have applied in various quarters to procure his 
removal to the hospital of the Hotel Dieu—and, having failed, were 
referred to you.” 

“ You ask no more!” ejaculated the Public Accuser, astonished at 
the smallness of the maiden’s demand. 

“No more,” was the answer; “‘ and if I be successful in obtaining 
the grant of this boon, my heart will be relieved from a heavy load.” 

“It may be done—it és possible to accomplish it,” said Fouquier- 
Tinville, musing, and revolving a hellish project in his mind. “Bat,” 
he added, suddenly, *‘ you said ‘ we applied in various quarters,’—to 
whom did you allude ?” 

“To my mother and myself,” replied Marguerite, a tear trickling 
down her beautiful cheek. 

“*Tis well,’ observed Tinville ; and he paused for some moments, 
during which he threw himself on his chair, appeared desirous of com- 
municating his wishes to the innocent girl, and yet dared not address 
her in a disrespectful manner. ‘ Call to-morrow morning, citoyenne 
—and I will decide,” at length exclaimed the Public Accuser, an 
evanescent flush passing over his countenance—“ to-morrow, at one 
o'clock precisely—and fail not to be punctual.” 

“*A father’s life depends upon my punctuality,” cried the admirable 
daughter: ‘ fear not any delay on my part.” 

““Stay—,” said the republican, after another moment’s reflection : 
“come not hither—I have my reasons, citoyenne—but meet me on 
the terrace that overlooks the Seine, in the Gardens of the Tuileries.” 

“I will be there,” returned Marguerite, a gleam of joy passing 
over her countenance: “depend upon my punctuality—I will be 
there !’—and with these words, which she repeated several times, she 
curtsied profoundly and ‘took her leave of one whom public report 

had represented to her as the most unbending and inaccessible of 
men, and whose presence she had at first sought with sentiments of 
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horror as profound as those with which she would have approached 
the den of a venomous serpent or rabid animal. 

Delighted with the reception she had experienced, and the prospect 
of alleviating the sufferings of a beloved father, however great might 
be the price she would be doomed to pay, Marguerite d’ Ermanville 
issued from the hotel of the Public Accuser with a light heart and airy 
tread. She crossed the Pont des Arts, traversed the large parallelo- 
gram of the Loiivre, and turned into the Rue Saint Honoré, down which 
she walked a few paces in the direction of the Halle. Presently she 
stopped at the gate of a house of modest appearance,—looked up to 
assure herself that she had not mistaken the number, and entered the 
building in which the apartments occupied by herself and mother were 
situate. ‘Those apartments were on the fifth floor, and thither the 
beautiful girl hastily mounted with the same light heart and airy tread 
as when she retired from the presence of Fouquier-Tinville. The 
door was opened by a lady, who had probably numbered forty sum- 
mers, and: who immediately saluted Marguerite by the appellation of 
* Daughter!” 

‘* My boon will be granted, dearest mother !”’ cried the amiable girl, 
as they both hastened into the modest sitting-room which formed a por- 
tion of the swite inhabited by them. ‘My boon will be granted,— 
the Public Accuser is not so terrible as we were led to believe, and 
to-morrow I am to meet him on the terrace of the Tuileries.” 

‘Oh! my dear—dear—unhappy daughter!” cried Madame d’ Er- 
manville, hiding her face with her hands, and sobbing bitterly. 

“ What, mother ?” exclaimed Marguerite, rising—for she too well 
comprehended the cause of her parent’s distress; ‘‘do you think that 
I will now flinch from that duty Faun imposed upon myself? Do you 
imagine my heart to be so weak that I will not encounter difficulty, 
danger, disaster,—.aye, and disgrace, too—when my poor father’s life 
is in jeopardy? Full well did I know the fatal price to be paid for 
his release from a horrible dungeon, ere I sought the abode of the 
Accuser ; but my resolves were—and are still—as inflexible as the an- 
cient laws of the Persians and Medes! He took my hand—I did not with- 
draw it: he gazed upon me with the eye of desire, and I refrained from 
reproach ! My soul shall remain spotless and chaste: physically, I 
may be degraded—morally, I shall exist the same stainless being I am 
at present !”’ 

** Noble-minded girl !” cried Madame d’ Ermanville, whose face was 
wet with tears wrung from her eyes by feelings of bitterest agony: 
“and are all thy young hopes to be nipped in the bud, and thy golden 
dreams to be dissolved before the withering glance of a monster? O 
Marguerite—Marguerite—my dear, dear daughter !’”"—and the unhappy 
parent fell upon the neck of her only child, and poured forth the effu- 
sion of her sorrows on that devoted being’s bosom. 

“‘ Mother,” said the heroic girl, endeavouring to stifle her own grief, 
the better to soothe her parent’s woes--‘‘ mother—dear mother—this 
is unworthy of you: an imperious necessity urges me onward; to- 
morrow will decide the fate of your daughter. Who knows but that 
even the flinty heart of Fouquier-Tinville may relent, and that he will 
assist the sick prisoner on account of his child’s tears, and not at the 
price of her honour ?”’ 
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“Vain hope—alas! dear Marguerite,” sighed Madame d’ Erman- 
ville, sinking into a seat, and fruitlessly essaying to dry her tears, 
“The Public Accuser knows not the name of ‘Mercy.’ That word 
has long been banished from the political, and even the private dic- 
tionary of this unhappy land. My heart is nearly broken, Marguerite 
—but thine, dear child—how will it support all the horrors that are 
in store for thee ?” 

*‘ Enough—dear mother; terrify me not by gloomy anticipation. I 
again assure you, as solemnly as if I were standing before my Maker, 
that nothing can change the determination I have adopted. So, dry 
those tears, dear mother—stifle those sighs—and remember that your 
child will render herself worthy of her parents; for she can make that 
sacrifice which thousands would deem the most deadly of all disgrace !”" 

“ And Emile de Gaston—” said Madame d’ Ermanville. 

‘Ah! mention not that name!” cried Marguerite, a fearful pallor 
overspreading her lovely countenance: “him must I renounce for 
ever !” 

‘Poor Emile !” returned the unfortunate mother, as she contem- 
plated the approaching wreck of all her daughter’s fondest designs and 
wishes: ‘“‘ little does he think, while away—and fighting the battles of 
his country—little does he suspect—” 

““Mother—would’st thou drive me mad?” exclaimed Marguerite, 
clasping her hands together in all the wildness of sorrow and despair. 
“Let me repel the advance of reflection—let me shun thought—let 
me not hear the name of one whose love I must renounce for ever!’ 

“OQ God! where is thy justice? does thine omniscience sleep?” 
cried Madame d’ Ermanville, whose mental sufferings were almost too 
great for human nature to support. 

“ Blaspheme not,” said Marguerite solemnly: “ haply the Almighty 
has not yet abandoned us!”’ 

It were in vain to endeavour to depict the wretchedness that filled 
the bosoms of those two unhappy women. Nor would it be possible 
to say how they passed the remainder of that day, and the ensuing 
night. A sleepless couch was doubtless pressed by either, and each 
pillow was watered with an abundance of heart-wrung tears. The 
morning dawned gay and jocund upon their sorrow, as it were in de- 
rision ; and the sun was bright, and nature was blythe and sportive, as 
if to mock the anguish that gnawed at the heart’s core of a miserable 
mother and a daughter whom Hope had nearly forsaken. 

The morning’s repast was scarcely touched, and hardly a word was 
spoken on either side. Grief with them was now dumb—their wounds 
were = ee haem orifice was,barely perceptible. An occasional exchange 
of looks betokening unutterable horror—occasional sighs, and occasional 
tears—were all that indicated the acuteness of a woe reciprocally felt. 
Hour after hour passed away; and at length mid-day was proclaimed 
by the iron tongue of the clock at the Lofvre. Marguerite started at 
the sound—hastily rose from her seat—and hurried to her bed-room 
to arrange her toilet. A quarter of an hour was thus expended—the 
self-devoted victim decked herself out for slaughter—not in the mere- 
tricious garb of an alluring coquette—but in the sober and modest 
vestments befitting a illic who might be almost said to resemble 
Jephthah’s daughter, the one being sacrificed by the commands of an 
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imperious necessity, the other by those of a father,—the one issuing 
forth to save a father, the other condemned by a father—but both 
sufferers on account of those fathers ! 

Nota tear stood‘in Marguerite’s eyeas she bade adieu to her heart- 
broken mother. An unnatural calmness pervaded her countenance— 
a placidity, that was in itself terrible to gaze upon, usurped the seat 
of a more expressive agony. 

**Oh! no—thou shalt not go—thou must not leave me—stay—Oh ! 
stay—quit not the mother who bore you!” cried the distracted parent, 
as she folded her votive daughter in an agonizing embrace. ‘‘ Stay— 
Marguerite—rush not upon destruction—death, for us all, will be pre- 
ferable to your dishonour—Oh ! stay—stay !” 

‘“* Mother!” said Marguerite ina tone scarcely audible, and rendered 
hoarse with inward emotion : “again I say that my resolves are inflex- 
ible—a father’s existence depends upon my courage—filial duty has 
charged me with an important mission—and that vicarious task shall 
not be neglected.” 

** You go, then, Marguerite—you go—and I am to mourn the loss of 
my daughter’s honour! Oh! Marguerite—my child—my child!” 

Mademoiselle d’ Ermanville imprinted one more kiss on the lips of 
her disconsolate mother—the clock at the Lodvre struck the half-hour 
—she summoned their only domestic to take charge of her parent— 
and, with a firm step, hastened out of the room. During her short 
walk to the appointed place of rendez-vous, she did not once waver 
in her intentions—her mind was nerved to rescue a father whom she 
adored! 

Arrived on the terrace, Marguerite sank almost exhausted upon a 
seat; and scarcely had she time to collect her scattered ideas, re-in- 
force her courage by all the arguments her imagination and filial piety 
could suggest, and prepare herself to receive the addresses of the Pub- 
lic Accuser, when Fouquier-Tinville made his appearance at her side. 

“* C’est bien, belle Marguerite,” said the republican functionary, as 
he took the hand of the trembling girl, who was astonished—even in 
the intense agony of the moment—to observe that his hand also trem- 
bled. ‘‘I was afraid—that is, 1 thought—” and for the first time in 
his life, Fouquier-TinvVille was at aloss to find words to express his 
ideas. 

“You were afraid that I should not keep my appointment,” said 
Marguerite, a ray of hope darting across her mind, when she again 
remarked the agitation of the Public Accuser. 

* That, in fact, was the subject of my alarm, belle citoyenne,” mut- 
tered Fouquier-Tinville ; ‘* but I find that—” 

‘* That your fears were unfounded, citizen,” added Marguerite ; then, 
in a tone of extreme bitterness, she said, ‘‘ Knowest thou not that 
the life of a father is so precious to his daughter that she will make 
any sacrifice that will eventually contribute to a parent’s welfare?” 

‘“* My ears are unused to lessons of morality, jeune demoiselle,”’ said 
the republican, relinquishing the fair hand he held in his, and rising 
from the stone bench on which he had been seated ; ** let us make the 
best of the present moment. I propose that we shall proceed to the 
Cafe , and there partake of a slight repast.” 





“Tam ready to obey your orders,” rejoined Marguerite, also rising, 
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and accepting the proffered arm of Fouquier-Tinville, who led her to- 
wards that extremity of the terrace, whence a flight of steps enabled 
them to descend upon the quay. 

“Wherefore take this path?’ enquired Marguerite, clinging 
to the arm of the Public Accuser as if destruction were at her 
heels. . 

“Oh! I had forgotten,” cried the fierce republican, with a species of 
ironical smile: *‘ but, no matter—since we have come so far, it would 
be ridiculous to turn back :’’—and with these words the heartless ruffian 
dragged the almost fainting girl across that fatal spot on which the 
guillotine was erected, and which is to-day known as the Place Louis 
Seize. 

There was the fatal instrument—the bright knife glittering in the rays 
of the meridian sun—the cords gently waving backward and forward 
to the breeze—the plank raised perpendicularly, as if in preparation for 
some victim about to be lashed to the moveable board—the narrow 
platform raised three feet above the level of the ground—and the heap 
of sand beneath the exact spot where the hatchet fell on the neck of 
the condemned. 

This horrible spectacle—the bloody paraphernalia of death 
—struck terror to the heart of Marguerite d’ Ermanville. But 
Fouquier-Tinville trembled not—neither did he pretend to notice the 
pain his cruelty caused the unhappy girl whose charms he intended 
to immolate to his lusts. They passed by the frowning poles of the 
guillotine—they continued their way over the magnificent Place Louis 
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XVI , where a monarch had lately suffered, and where hundreds daily 
perished—they proceeded in the direction of the Palace of the Minister 
of the Marine, and pursued their course up the Rue Royale. The 
Public Accuser cast a scrutinizing glance around him—seemed satis- 
fied that none of his acquaintances was nigh—and, having thus ap- 
parently tranquillized himself on that head, he led his companion toa 
rivate cabinet in the Café A copious breakfast— dejeuner a 
a fourchette—or, to suit the appellation given to that meal in the Eng- 
lish language, luncheon—was speedily served up, to which he himself 
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did unequivocal honour, while Marguerite suffered the highly-seasoned 
meats to remain untouched on her plate, and the generous wines un- 
savoured in her glass. 

“You do not justice to the fare I have provided for you, belle citoy- 
enne,” said Fouquier-Tinville, during an interval occasioned by the 
removal of a course and the preparation of another. ‘‘ May I desire 
to be informed if—if—” 

“My resolves are still unchanged,” returned Marguerite, a slight 
blush animating her countenance which sorrow, anticipated degrada- 
tion, and alarm rendered deadly pale. 

“ Ple'ge me in a glass, sweet maid,” cried the republican, as he 
tossed off a bumper of Champagne, and cast a familiar glance at his 
intended victim. ‘What! you refuse, Marguerite? Dost thou know 
that—”’ 

But Fouquier-Tinville hesitated as before: an indescribable emo- 
tion—a sentiment of awe—invariably checked him when he was about 
to utter any thing indelicate or offensive. Marguerite was in appear- 
ance, as well as in face, chastity itself: her very purity wearer. the 
republican within certain bounds, and operated like a magic charm 
upon him. He was unaccustomed to such society—that halo of inno- 
cence—that perfume of chastity inspired him with a certain dread— 
an uneasiness he could not account for—a discomfort that increased 
every moment. He dared no longer gaze for any length of time upon * 
that virgin countenance —he could not brook the tranquil but implor- 
ing look of her whose reputation he wished to destroy. His compli- 
ments were with difficulty conveyed in an intelligible manner—his 
tongue refused to give utterance to the words that his passion would 
have dictated—he, who expected to have been a conqueror, was him- 
self conquered. His lion-heart, always thirsting after blood, sank in 
the presence of virgin innocence—his brain became confused—he re- 
pented of his cruelty—he could have fallen at the feet of the injured 
, near him—he could have licked the dust on which she walked, to 

emonstrate his contrition. The usually haughty, uncompromising, 
remorseless republican was reduced to the submissiveness of a lamb 
by the majesty of beauty combined with purity and virtue! 

** No!” said Fouquier-Tinville, starting from his chair, and striking 
the table forcibly with his clenched fist—‘‘ no, Marguerite! you shall 
depart from this place as chaste as when you entered it—and in the 
course of future years, there may be found at least one being who 
will have learnt to bless the Public Accuser !” 

“‘ Citizen Tinville, what mean you ?’”’ cried Mademoiselle d’Erman- 
ville, unable to believe her own ears. 

‘*T mean, jeune demoiselle,” returned the republican, “ that I will 
conduct you back to the terrace where we met—and that I will now 
hand you the document I intended to have given you when my desires 
should have been gratified ;’’—and with these words Fouquier-Tinville 

ve Marguerite a sealed paper. 

The trembling girl opened the welcome envelope, and hastily glanced 
her eyes over the contents. 

‘** Heavens !’’ she exclaimed, falling upon her knees at the feet of 
the Public Accuser—‘‘ my father then is pardoned !” 
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“ Yes,”’ rejoined the republican functionary; ‘‘ my interest with 
the members of the Revolutionary Tribunal was sufficient to ensure 
that single act of mercy.” 

“My benefactor—my best friend!” exclaimed the over-joyed maiden, 
grasping the hands of the individual at whose feet she knelt, while he 
himself wept plentifully, and for the first time; for it was the most 
delicious moment of his stormy life. 

“ Rise, Marguerite—rise!” cried Fouquier-Tinville, “‘ and let us 
retrace our steps. My time is precious—and you, Mademoiselle, 
will be glad to communicate the pleasing intelligence of your father’s 
release to the mother of whom you before spoke. Rise—for in an 
hour your parents shall reward your filial love; and, in future, think 
not that I shall be indifferent to your welfare. No—the Public Ac- 
cuser will ever be happy to hear any good tidings concerning one 
who perhaps has some reason to be grateful to him.” 

“Some reason!’’ exclaimed the delighted Marguerite. ‘“ Oh! so 
long as there shall be breath in my body, will your kindness be re- 
membered.” 

The waiter was then summoned and paid, and Fouquier-Tinville re- 
conducted Marguerite to the terrace where he had met her, and where 
he now bade her adieu. She essayed a repetition of all the expressions 
of gratitude her generous imagination could dictate; but he staid not 
to hear them, and waved his hand to her as he speedily withdrew from 
her presence. 

What more have I now to relate? Marguerite returned to her 
mother, whose tears she speedily dried—and in the course of the 
evening Monsieur d’Ermanville was restored to the bosom of his fa- 
mily. Precisely three months after, Emile de Gaston espoused the 
beautiful and heroic girl; and the principal character that figured in 
the gay drawing-room of the ancient merchant’s spacious abode at 
Nantes, was the Public Accuser ! 





Mr. Walker, having thus brought his interesting tale to a conclusion, 
was greeted with the unanimous thanks of his companions, who had 
listened in a state of painful anxiety to the narrative; and in less than 
half an hour the little party had broken up and returned to their 
respective abodes. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


MR. TUPMAN ENCOUNTERS AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE.—MR. ADOLPHUS 
CRASHEM AGAIN CUTS A CONSPICUOUS FIGURE IN THESE MEMOIRS,— 
PECUNIARY EMBARRASSMENTS, AND THE TRULY LAUGHABLE ADVEN- 
TURE THEY ENGENDER.—MR. TUPMAN ADOPTS A NOVEL COSTUME, 


Timz—that space which Cicero designated as a small portion of eter- 
nity and which the English usually mark by certain daily potations of 
gin—time passed quickly away; and already was the day arrived on 
which the admired niece of Mr. Jeremiah Scuttle was to give her 
select soirée. On this memorable day, Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Winkle 
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received letters from England, which obliged them to devote several 
hours to business; and Mr. Tupman, thus thrown, like an individual 
just ejected from a workhouse, on his own resources, was obliged to 
hold a consultation relative to the best mode of passing away the time 
that intervened between breakfast and dinner. The consultation was 
held in Mr. Tupman’s own bed-room at the Hotel Meurice, and was 
as important as any meeting that has ever yet taken place at the 
‘Crown and Anchor,” in London. Mr. Tupman was the president— 
Mr. Tupman was the vice-president—Mr. Tupman was the speaker— 
and Mr. Tupman was the audience; and this quatuornity in unity de- 
termined to wander forth at hazard, and call a hackney-coach in case 
of extreme emergency. 

Mr. Tupman walked jauntily up the Rue Saint Honoré; he stared 
at the pretty milliners in the shop at the corner of the Passage de 
l’Orme—he ogled the two Auvergnese sisters who sell comestibles in 
a little shed near the church of Saint Rocq—he smiled at an itinerant 
pastry-girl, who kept a stall at the corner of the Rue Traversiere—and 

e impressed the sentries at the Palais Royal with an idea of his great- 
ness. Animated with the same spirit of enterprise that originated the 
voyages of Captain Parry and Sir John Ross, Mr. Tupman was de- 
termined to penetrate farther into the Rue Saint Honoré—the longest 
street but one in the world—and ascertain what might lie beyond the 
regions of the Palais Royal. Scarcely, however, had he passed the 
Rue Grenelle, when the noise of a diligence galloping up the street 
attracted his attention; and in due time he saw the vehicle turn into a 
handsome white free-stone gate-way, on the left hand side in the Rue 
Saint Honoré. Mr. Tupman immediately concluded that this must 
be the entrance to a coach-yard; and, thinking that he might as well 
see a diligence as any thing else, he entered the enclosure through the 
aforesaid gate-way, and instantaneously recognised the magnificent 
office of Laffitte and Caillard’s Messageries. 

But at the moment when he became aware of the locality in which 
he then was, his eyes encountered the fascinating form of a young 
lady a few yards before him. Mr. Tupman was determined to catch 
a glimpse of her features, just to see whether they corresponded in 
loveliness with the figure he so much admired; he accordingly re- 
doubled his pace, and in a minute found himself in the presence of 
Mademoiselle Anastasie de Volage. 

** Mon Dieu !” exclaimed the young lady, when her beautiful eyes 
caught sight of Mr. Tupman’s portly form; ‘ ’tis Inglis gentelman me 
so long look for!” 

‘“‘ Indeed,”’ said Mr. Tupman, with a polite though distant bow, 
uncertain in his own mind whether to give the young lady into cus- 
tody or not. 

“ How you do, Monsieur 2” enquired Anastasie with a winning 
smile. ‘‘ Me so glad to see you—me so afraid you tink badly—but 
those gentelmen act vary foolish when they got the wine in the head.” 

Mr. Tupman could not help ogling the young lady as she thus ad- 
dressed him in her fascinating broken English; and the young lady 
herself, perceiving her advantage, continued :— 

** Me send you back watch 5 my servant—one nigger-man, you 
know, Sare—”’ 
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“| paid a considerable sum to recover it,” said Mr. Tupman drily. 

“You pay! Oh! no—dat not possible!’ cried Anastasie, vehe- 
mently. 

“T beg your pardon,” rejoined Mr. Tupman, “A gentleman of 
the name of Vi—Vi—Vidocgq, I think, was the agent in the transac- 
tion.” 

A flood of tears immediately deluged the fair cheeks of Made- 
moiselle Anastasie—she declared she had been duped and deceived, 
but did not condescend to explain the precise manner in which she 
was so deeply wronged—and commenced the enactment of as affect- 
ing a little piece of tragedy as ever one would wish to behold ina 
diligence-yard. Mr. Tupman prudently withdrew the weeping lady 
from the gaze of three dozen clerks, and as many porters; and led 
her into the adjoining coffee-room of the Hotel Rossignol. There, by 
the aid of a small quantity of consolation and a large quantity of spiced 
wine, Mademoiselle de Volage recovered herself so far as to grasp Mr. 
Tupman’s hand convulsively, and assure him that he was her first and 
only love. 

** You did not really then invite me to your house for dishonest 
purposes?” said Mr. Tracy Tupman, growing sentimental with wine 
and the tender passion. 

“Oh! mon Dieu—no!” was the agonizing reply. 

“ And you have never been on the stage ?”’ 

A convulsive moan implied a negative. 

‘“¢ And—and—you never loved another?” 

A terrific squeeze of the hand, which might have been meant for 
tenderness, conveyed a satisfactory answer. 

‘‘Nor were you the other day about to marry an English no- 
bleman?” 

“Tis true Inglis nobleman ask me—but me love you,” was the 
response, 

“ Nor—in a moment of weakness—that is, being deceived by a 
villain—”’ 

““Oh! what make you tink dat?’’ interrupted the young lady, in 
a whisper; for, with most extraordinary penetration, she had evi- 
dently divined the nature of Mr. Tupman’s intended question and 
implied suspicion. 

Matters were now placed on so pleasant and comfortable a footing, 
that a slight luncheon was ordered, and an agreeable conversation ensued 
between the lovers thus easily reconciled. Indeed, Mr. Tupman was 
astonished at the turpitude of the world, when he reflected upon the 
manner in which the unblemished character of a virtuous young lady 
had been disparaged; and he almost suspected that the account given 
of her former life by Vidocq was the result of a trick to separate him 
from a being he adored. Such were the beautiful and truly rational 
sentiments which filled his imagination, as he discussed general topics 
and mutton-cutlets with Mademoiselle de Volage. 

‘And pray,” said Mr. Tupman, when the dejeuner was cleared 
from the table, ‘“‘ what brought you in this quarter of the city?” 

** Me leave Paris at five of de clock dis evening,” replied Anastasie, 
m a voice rendered almost inaudible with emotion; ‘‘ and me come to 


take place by diligence for St. Omers.” 
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‘Do you go alone?” enquired Mr. Tupman hastily. 

‘“‘ Alas! me obliged—my mother vary ill at her aunt’s, the Countess 
von Strackenheim,” answered the fair Anastasie; ‘‘and me have 
business with one great lord’s wife at St. Omers.” 

Mr. Tupman appeared to reflect for a moment. He felt a lurking 
suspicion in his breast, that a conspiracy had been got up against him, 
to alienate his affections from his present companion; and he pru- 
dently resolved to show his friends that he was his own master, and 
at liberty to act as he chose in that as well as in every other matter. 
He accordingly made up his mind to accompany Mademoiselle de 
Volage to St. Omers. 

Great men, when their minds are once bent upon a certain purpose, 
are invariably prompt in the execution of their schemes. They are 
above the every-day system of maturely reflecting on the prudence of 
their measures, and demonstrate the magnitude of their talents by the 
daring promptitude of their actions. So it was with Mr, Tracy Tup- 
man. Five minutes were sufficient for that extraordinary and saga- 
cious individual to communicate his plan to Mademoiselle Anastasie, 
to combat her modest but ill-sustained objections, and to pay fora 
couple of seats in the coupé of the diligence that was to start the same 
evening for St. Omers. He then wrote a note to Mr. Pickwick, to 
inform his friend that business of urgent importance compelled him 
to leave Paris at a moment’s warning, intending to consign it to the 
two-penny post just as the diligence should be about to start. When 
these admirable arrangements were completed, he accompanied his 
fair companion to the Prefecture de Police, for the purpose of having 
their passports signed for the place of their destination. 

The hands of every clock in Paris moved gradually onwards, and 
at length the important hour arrived when it was necessary to seek the 
diligence-office, and ascend the steps of the front department of the 
diligence itself. The morning had passed away as rapidly as time 
usually flies in that or any other case; and Mr. Tupman hailed with 
delight the prospect of extending his travels, and of journeying in the 
society of one whom he was resolved in due season and place to 
install in the enviable position of Mrs. Tracy Tupman. 

The five horses were attached to the vehicle—the conductor re- 
ceived his way-bill from the head clerk of the especial office to which 
he belonged—Mr. Tupman and Mademoiselle Anastasie were safely 
ensconced in their places, and the diligence was about to issue from 
the yard, when the arrival of another passenger caused it to stop for 
amoment. One seat only was vacant—and that was the third place 
in the coupé. The stranger accordingly secured it forthwith; but 
when he presented himself at the door, Mr. Tupman recognised, to 
his infinite dismay, the well-known form and features of Mr. Adolphus 
Crashem. 

r “God bless me!” exelaimed Mr. Tupman; “I really—my dear 

** Don’t disturb yourself, my dear fellow,” interrupted Mr. Crashem 
—for so we shall continue to call him, inasmuch as so he chose to 
call himself—as he took a corner seat, and gave a nod of recognition 
to Mademoiselle de Volage, unperceived by that young lady’s admirer. 
“Very extraordinary encounter, this,’’ observed Mr. Tupman, as 
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the diligence rolled beneath the archway of the great gate in the Rue 
Grenelle. 

“Vary,” coincided Anastasie. 

‘“‘ Accident —pure accident, old fellow,” cried Mr. Crashem. “I 
was obliged to give my respected sire “the slip—he took me out of 
quod, you know, and wanted me to go back to England with him ; 
but, deuce a bit—as Sir Thomas Grinwell used to say; I know se- 
veral tricks each worth ten of that sort, and accordingly left him to 
shift for himself. But are you going to Calais?” 

‘“ No—Oh! no—lI intend to stop—that is— 
Tupman. 

“ Don’t be alarmed, my dear fellow,” again interrupted Mr. Crashem. 
“Tam going to St. Omers, and if I can assist any of your plans, I 
would sooner do so than mar them. Did you never hear of my ad- 
ventures, when I ran away with the sixty-seventh daughter of the 
nineteenth sister of the great Cham of Tartary?” 

Mr. Tupman was undecided how to answer this question. He cer- 
tainly could not tax his memory with the incident alluded to; and he 
fancied that his volatile friend entertained a shrewed suspicion relative 
to his adventure with the fair Anastasie. He therefore deemed it 
prudent to make friends with the mammon of unrighteousness, an 
object he forthwith effected in the following original and exemplary 
manner. 

“Crashem, your hand!” said Mr. Tupman in an emphatic tone of 
voice. 

The required extremity was accordingly tendered to the individual 
who was reduced to it, and was long retained in a friendly grasp. An 
introduction between Mr. Crashem and Mademoiselle de Volage was 
then accomplished by the delighted Mr. Tracy Tupman, who might 
very well have spared himself the trouble, seeing that those two 
individuals were well acquainted with each other, and that their little 
jaunt to St. Omers together had not been at all disturbed in plan or 
execution by the fortuitous circumstance of the lady’s having met 
Mr. Tupman in the manner before described. 

“Ah! ah! I see—a love affair,” exclaimed Mr. Crashem, when a 
whisper on the part of Mr. Tupman had put him in possession of those 
facts which he had already more than half divined. ‘* Well,” continued 
that strictly moral young gentleman, “as your intentions are upright 
and honourable, I don’t care if I lend myself to the business. But we 
must stop at St. Omers, and preserve a strict incog. ; and Mademoiselle 
may pass off as your sister. As soon as she has transacted her busi- 
ness in that town, we can all run over to Dover, where the marriage- 
knot may be tied—eh?”,—and Mr. Crashem dug his fingers into Mr. 
Tupman’s ribs, which facetious enactment caused them both to laugh 
heartily, while the object of their discourse concealed her blushes in 
a cambric pocket-handkerchief and a suppressed giggle. 

“* Admirable!” cried Mr. Tupman, rubbing his side with his right 
hand, and arranging his shirt-frill with the left. 

“* Just like my adventure with Sing-chang !”’ ejaculated Mr. Crashem, 
alluding to his love affair with the relative of the great Cham. 

At this moment the diligence stopped to change horses at St. Denis, 
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and Mr. Crashem assisted himself and his friends to a glass of an 
from a bottle he carried in the side-pocket of his mysterious rou 
blue coat. A considerable degree of persuasion was, however, required 
to induce Anastasie to refresh herself with the exhilarating fluid; and 
she afterwards declared that she could never have finished the whole 
glass had not a sudden jolt, occasioned by the starting of the diligence 
once more, urged the brandy down her delicate throat. Mr. Tupman 
felt it impossible not to adore a being so full of ingenuousness and 
candour; and Mr. Crashem added to the exciting pleasure of the mo- 
ment by declaring it to be “‘ a most excellent lark.” 

At about ten o’clock the diligence entered the little town of Cler- 
mont ; and there the travellers partook of a cheap and moderate sup- 
per, their appetites being tested by the alternatives of coffee and bread- 
and-butter, or soup and sour wine. When the two friends and the 
young lady were, however, again seated in the coupé, they made their 
sorry fare an excuse for once more applying themselves to the brandy, 
Anastasie declaring that nothing but the acidity of the wine could have 
induced her even to smell “the horrid stuff” a second time. The 
effects of these potations were exhibited in an immense deal of laughter, 
and an exceeding talkativeness on the part of all three; and Mr. 
Crashem, with a view to encourage the prevailing good-humour, vo- 
lunteered and sang the following sentimental air, to the unspeakable 
delight of the passengers in the other departments of the vehicle 


SONG. 
Tune.—“ There is not in this wide world a valley so sweet.’’ 


There’s not in all London a tavern so gay, 

As that where the knowing ones meet of a day; 
So long as a farthing remains to my share, 

I’ll drink at that tavern, and never elsewhere ! 


Yet it is not that comforts there only combine, 
Nor because it produces good brandy and wine ; 
’Tis not the sweet odour of pipe nor cigar— 
Oh! no—’tis a something more cozie by far! 


’Tis that friends of the Hell and the Turf are all nigh, 
Who’d drink till the cellar itself should be dry, 

And teach you to feel how existence may please, 
When pass’d in the presence of cronies like these. 


Sweet Sign of the Fiddle! how long could I dwell 
In thy tap full of smoke, with the friends I love well! 
When bailiffs no longer the alleys infest, 

And duns, like their bills, have relapsed into rest! 


It were useless to detail the trivial events which occurred upon the 
road; or how the travellers fell asleep shortly after this beautiful air 
was brought to a conclusion—how they awoke on the following 
morning to find themselves at Amiens, where they breakfasted—how 
they dined at St. Pol at about three o’clock—and how they entered 
the strongly fortified town of St. Omers towards nine in the even- 
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ing, after a journey that had occupied very nearly eight-and-twenty 
hours. The conductor was remunerated in the usual way by Mr. 
Tupman, for Mr. Adolphus Crashem entertained a striking and pecu- 
liar aversion to the office of official paymaster—the baggage was trans- 
ferred from the top of the vehicle to the summit of a porter’s back— 
the diligence proceeded towards Calais—and the three travellers 
hastened to the Hotel Canon d’Or, where three bed-rooms and a sitting- 
room were placed at their immediate disposal; and a good supper 
was ordered for purposes of subsequent discussion. For the attend- 
ance of that meal they were, however, obliged to wait three-quarters 
of an hour, at the expiration of which it was duly served up, and then 
’ the attendant waited upon them. 

It is not our purpose to dwell minutely upon this portion of our nar- 
rative. Suffice it to say that Mr. Crashem took charge of the cash that 
had originally appertained to Mademoiselle de Volage, Mr. Tupman, and 
himself; and as none of them had carried away a treasure from the 
French metropolis, it cannot be wondered at if the exchequer were 
exhausted at the expiration of four days. They were now involved in 
a little dilemma, and were constrained to hold a consultation to 
resolve upon measures to extricate themselves from their difficulties. 
Mr. Tupman could not write to his bankers in London, as he fancied 
that those gentlemen would be the very first to whom Mr. Pickwick 
would address himself relative to his absence; and Mr. Adolphus 
Crashem and Mademoiselle Anastasie, with the best of all possible 
inclinations, had no bankers to write to. It was therefore suggested 
by Mr. Crashem that Mr. Tupman should consign his watch to the 
custody “ of his uncle.” 

“‘T would willingly do so, my dear friend,” exclaimed Mr. Tupman, 
“but I have not a single relative—much less an uncle, in the whole 
town.”’ 

Mr. Adolphus Crashem indulged in a hearty laugh, and then con- 
descended to explain himself by declaring that he had alluded to the 
pawnbroker. 

“Oh, I see,” said Mr. Tupman; “you are disposed to be facetious. 
But recollect, that if I consent to adopt this method of procuring 
money, we proceed to England to-morrow morning; and—” 

A glance at Anastasie spoke the rest; for that look expressed as 
goodly a folio volume as ever issued from the publishing house of 

essieurs Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper. 

A blush on the part of Mademoiselle de Volage, and an imprecation 
against his eyes, coupled with an affirmative, on that of Mr. Adolphus 
Crashem, made known a reciprocal concurrence with the suggestion 
of the enamoured swain. 

“ But who is to go?” enquired Mr. Tracy Tupman. 

“You,” responded Mr. Adolphus Crashem. 

“* And how am I to find it?’’ demanded Mr. Tupman, alluding to 
the pawnbroker’s shop. 

“ Leave that to me,” exclaimed Mr. Crashem; and that gentleman 
glided hastily from the room. In a few minutes he returned with a 
small book in his hand. It was a ‘‘ Guide to St. Omers,” and happily 
afforded, through the medium of a lettered map, the information 
required. Mr. Crashem accordingly conducted his intimate and most 
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particular friend to the door of the Mont-de-Piété * itself, and there 
left him to shift for himself. 

Mr. Tupman, finding himself thus abandoned, rushed wildly into 
the shop, or rather office, and, hastening up to the compter, laid his 
watch upon the dirty board. A thin, sallow-faced man, with short 
grey hair standing bolt upright upon his head, and a pen behind his 
ear, proceeded to the immediate inspection of the handsome repeater, 
while its owner became the object of attention to halfa dozen wretches 
that crowded near him. A young girl of fifteen, whose features had 
once worn the traces of beauty, but which were now disfigured with 
the unhealthy glow of dissipation and irregularity of life, abandoned 
the old shawl she had brought, to gaze upon the new-comer. A 
haggard-looking woman of about thirty, with a child in her arms, 
also suffered her eye to wander from the three francs her Sunday gown 
had procured for her sustenance and the nourishment of her half- 
famished babe; and three withered beldames, that resembled the 
witches in ‘“‘ Macbeth” rather than human beings, relinquished—the 
first her ear-rings, the second her ivory crucifix, and the third her son’s 
only remaining shirt, for the purpose of taking a near view of the indi- 
dual who possessed and was obliged to pledge so handsome an article 
as the gold repeater. But when the chief clerk in the office spread 
the sum of eight hundred francs, or 32/. sterling, on the table before 
Mr. Tupman, the sunken eye of the young girl recovered some of its 
lost fire; the miserable mother clasped her hands in agony together, 
as if the sight of so much money reminded her of better days, and 
made the present moment a thousand times more painful; and the 
three old hags peered closely at the glittering heap, as if each one were 
calculating whether such a sum would not suffice her for the remainder 
of her years. A decrepit and infirm old man, who had hitherto stood 
at a distance, now came forward and joined the groupe; and as his 
dimmed eye glanced towards the coin, he muttered somewhat con- 
cerning ‘‘/a loterie,” and appeared to curse his fate that he had no 
more substance left to consign to the same infernal vortex whither he 
had doubtless precipitated all the little treasure he had ever possessed. 
Mr. Tupman hastily gathered up the money that lay before him, put 
the duplicate into his pocket, gave a fire-franc piece to the unhappy 
mother with the young child, took no notice of the other persons 
present, and retreated from the dismal scene as quickly as he possibly 
could tear himself from the spot. But that single phase amongst the 
thousands which human life presents, was long present to his me- 
mory. 

On his return to the hotel, Mr. Tupman placed the money in the 
hands of Mr. Crashem, by whom the bill was forthwith paid, and 
another account commenced, nothing being farther from that gentle- 
man’s intention than the proposed departure for England. With a 
most laudable resolution, however, of doubling or trebling his capital 
according to circumstances, did he that night repair to the chief café 
in the town; and there he was speedily engaged in a game of écarté 
with the English who frequented that resort, and whose principal em- 
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ployment was the plunder of their unwary fellow-countrymen. A few 
of the é/ite English from Calais had moreover taken a trip to St. 
Omer’s on the eventful day alluded to; and by them was Mr. Crashem 
as well treated as if he had fallen into the hands of a select party of 
bush-rangers in New South Wales. Indeed, it is almost to be 
wondered that they suffered him to return with his coat and boots to 
his hotel, at half-past three o’clock on the following morning. 

When Mr. Tupman descended from his bed-chamber to the break- 
fast-room, he was somewhat dismayed by the lengthened faces worn 
by his beloved Anastasie and his sincere friend, Mr. Adolphus 
Crashem ; and he already experienced no inconsiderable alarm relative 
to the projected trip to England. 

‘‘ What is the matter, now?” enquired Mr. Tupman, almost afraid 
to speak. 

“Oh! dem robbers!” sobbed Mademoiselle Anastasie, as if her 
heart were ready to break. 

“‘Crashem, what ¢s the matter?’ demanded Mr. Tupman, in an 
authoritative tone that he reserved for occasions of urgency and need. 

“ My dear friend,” said Mr. Crashem, in a mournful voice, “a 
terrible misfortune has befallen us. Last evening, King Leopold 
passed through the town on his way to Belgium—you know he has 
just been on a visit to England—and curiosity prompted me to go 
down stairs, after I had bade you good night, to see his turn-out. 
He bought those lovely pie-balds of my friend, Lord Spurrumup—” 

“ Well, well,” interrupted Mr. Tupman, impatiently; “and the 
misfortune ?” 

** Ah! de misfortune,” echoed Anastasie, sobbing louder than ever. 

“T was looking at the king’s equipage,” continued Mr, Crashem, 
with difficulty suppressing a laugh, for Mr. Tupman’s expressive 
countenance was contracted into the most hideous contortions; “ and 
it was then that the purse—” 

“What?” said Mr. Tupman, in a very faint tone of voice. 

** Evaporated like smoke!’ added Mr. Crashem. 

“ And the money?” enquired Mr. Tupman, anxiously. 

“* With it,” said Mr. Crashem, by way of reply. 

Mr. Tupman sank upon a chair, and would have given way to the 
wildest expressions of his grief, had not the fair Anastasie hastened to 
console him. 

“ Never mind, old fellow!’ cried Mr. Crashem; ‘‘I have been in 
many a worse storm than this, and have not failed to weather them 
every one. At six o’clock this morning was I up’’—he had not been 
to bed at all—*‘ and already have I concerted an excellent scheme by 
which we may realize three or four hundred francs, just to take us 
on to Dover, where I can get any money I like from the governor of 
the Castle, who is an intimate friend of mine. I once stayed with him 
for three months ; and he was so fond of me, I never could get out of 
his sight.” 

Such indeed was the fact; for Mr. Crashem’s creditors had cer- 
tainly consigned him on a specific occasion to the custody and for the 
time now mentioned. Mr. aeute drooping spirits revived a little 
at the assurances of his friend, and he requested to be made ac- 
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quainted with the excellent scheme already concocted for the purpose 
of raising supplies for immediate use. 

“It’s all cut and dried, my dear fellow,’ answered Mr, Crashem; 
‘*T have arranged every thing myself. The fact is, there’s an English 
company of itinerant actors in this town—they are making a little 
tour in the north of France—and understanding that they couldn’t 
very well get up a pantomime for want of skilful people, I have en- 
gaged myself as Harlequin, Mademoiselle as Columbine, and yourself 
as Pantaloon!’’ 

** Nonsense!’ cried Mr, Tracy Tupman, in mingled astonishment 
and indignation. 

“ Fact,” said Mr. Crashem, with the most imperturbable coolness. 
_ “ But I never was a Pantaloon in all my life,” ejaculated the late 
influential member of the Pickwick Club. 

“‘ Nothing more easy,” rejoined Mr, Crashem. “I'll take care to 
tumble you about. Only follow the impulse of my humour, and 
you'll make an excellent Pantaloon. I gave my name as Thespis, and 
your’s as Buskin; and very classic titles they are. But I see you 
think I’m joking,” added Mr. Crashem, after a momentary pause, 
during which he surveyed, will ill-suppressed laughter, the ludicrously- 
miserable countenance and tragi-comic deportment of Mr, Tupman. 

“*T really do,” said that gentleman, scarcely knowing whether to 
give vent to his irascibility or his mirth. , 

“© Oh you do—do you?” cried Mr. Crashem; “‘ well—I'll devilish 
soon convince you to the contrary; for here’s the very prologue you, 
as Buskin, are to address to the audience—and it was given to me by 
Mr. Dowton, junior, for you to study by this evening.” 

And to the unspeakable dismay of Mr. Tupman, Mr, Adolphus 
Crashem manifested his sincerity by drawing a paper from his pocket, 
and reading the following words :— 


PROLOGUE TO BE SPOKEN BY BUSKIN. 


Ladies and gentlemen, I come 
In proprid-persond— 
Announc’d by trumpet and by drum, 
With Thespis as my croney. 
He as a Harlequin appears, 
And I shall be full soon 
Converted by the wand he rears 
Into a Pantaloon. 


As Columbine a lady gay 
Upon the stage will caper, 

And in the merry dance display 
An ankle thin and taper. 

The orchestra, to please your ears, 
Shall play a merry tune, 

While in his drollery appears 
Your humble Pantaloon. 


Boxes—return another night, 

If well our wit you savour ;— 
Pit—should our frolics yield delight, 
I beg the self-same favour. 
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Gall’ry—with orange-peels dispense,— 
And come to see us soon :-— 

Where is th’ amusement or the sense 
To pelt the Pantaloon? 


“ Well,” cried Mr. Crashem, in a tone of the most supreme delight, 
as he laid aside the paper on which this precious Prologue was written, 
—“ and what do you think of that for a go of poetry ?” 

“Are there no other means of raising money?” enquired the 
wretched Mr. Tupman. 

“None,” said Mr. Crashem, striking the table with his clenched 
fist; “‘ so let’s breakfast, and then study our parts. All you've got to 
do is to Jearn a few antics. I suppose you can stand upon your head 
at a pinch ?” 

Had not the fair Anastasie interfered at this crisis, Mr. Tupman 
would certainly have adopted some desperate measure to rid himself 
of the Prologue and of Mr. Adolphus Crashem at one and the same 
time. But the winning smiles of Mademoiselle de Volage, and the 
prospect of acquiring a sufficiency of funds to carry them to Dover, 
where his happiness would be ensured for life, partially if not entirely 
reconciled Mr. Tupman to the enactment of the part of Pantaloon in 
the evening’s performance. Mr. Crashem manfully rejected all ideas 
of studying his portion of the Pantomime, and accordingly retired to 
a neighbouring café, where, to use his own expressive and trul 
original language, “ he smoked cigars and played billiards all day wit 
his equals,” the chief society of the place being formed of the English 
actors, and the attendants upon the itinerant troop. 

It was about six o’clock in the evening, that Mr. Tupman, having 
partaken of an excellent dinner, was summoned from the presence of 
his fair ¢xamorata to don the sentimental garb of a Pantaloon in his 
own chamber, he having declined passing through that ordeal in the 
robing-room at the theatre. One of the subordinate actors was placed 
at his disposal; and Mr. Tupman forthwith underwent the ceremony 
of a theatrical toilette. 

‘** But I am not to appear on the stage in the first instance as a Pan- 
taloon?” said Mr. Tupman, surveying himself from top to toe in’the 
re, and secretly admiring his deportment in the interesting 
garb, 

“Oh! no, Sir,” returned the actor; ‘‘ but we shall be obliged to 
borrow a jacket from the prompter, a pair of trunk-breeches from the 
stage-manager, and a few other articles from some of my friends, for 
you to wear previous to your transformation by the Harlequin; so 
that you had better walk down to the theatre as you are.” 

* Very well,” said Mr. Tupman, screwing his courage up to a most 
desperate pitch, and whispering the name of Anastasie at the same 
time; “I will just throw a cloak over my shoulders, and join you at 
the street-door.”’ 

The actor took the hint, and retired from the room, just as a post- 
chaise and four drove hastily into the court-yard of the hotel. 

Mr. Tupman surveyed himself once more in the glass—breathed 
the name of Anastasie with holy fervour a second time—and having 
endorsed his mantle, which fell gracefully over his quaint attire, he 
emanated with due solemnity eer chamber, and slowly descended 
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the stairs, pondering on ‘the strange adventures which had befallen 
him during the last few days. Wrapt up in such important and deep 
contemplation, he did not perceive that he had nearly overturned a 
gentleman who was running hastily up the stair-case; but the shock 
recalled his scattered ideas, and, when he raised his head to apologize 
for his apparent rudeness, to his horror and astonishment he recog- 
nised the never-to-be-forgotten features and intelligent countenance of 
Mr. Pickwick. 

“What! Pickwick—is that you?” exclaimed Mr. Tupman, almost 
sinking upon the stairs. 

" Ah! Tupman!” cried our venerable old friend, starting with 
mingled surprise and pleasure. ‘ But—God bless me! what does 
this mean ?”—and Mr. Pickwick indicated the theatrical attire through 
the opening of the cloak in front. 

“« |—J—” stammered Mr. Tupman, unable to conceal his confusion. 

“What is it, Sir?’ demanded Mr. Pickwick, in an authoritative 
tone that showed he was determined not to be played with. 

“‘T am going to act at the theatre to-night,” said M. Tupman. 

“To act!’ exclaimed Mr. Pickwick; “ and, pray, Sir, what were 
you going to act? The part of Tom-fool, I suppose—eh, Sir?” 

* No,” replied Mr. Tupman, meekly; “I am to be the Pantaloon 
in this night’s Pantomime.” 

Mr. Pickwick was thunder-struck at this intelligence, and for some 
moments he remained without the power of utterance. At length the 
presence of mind so seldom lost by that truly extraordinary man, re- 
turned; and in a low but impressive tone, he said, “‘ Mr. Tupman, 
where is your private room ?” 

‘“* Up stairs—on the second floor,” returned that gentleman. 

“* Lead the way to it, then,” said Mr. Pickwick; ‘‘I will follow 

you.” 
‘ There was no necessity for Mr. Pickwick to repeat his command; 
Mr. Tupman did not exhibit the slightest inclination to disobey his 
great leader, but turned round, and ascended the stairs towards his 
bed-room with a beating heart and a countenance expressive of the 
most profound misery. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


MR. PICKWICK AND MR, WINKLE ARE INFORMED OF MR. TUPMAN’S DE- 
PARTURE.—MRS, WESTON’S SOIREE.—THE TRULY EDIFYING CONVER- 
SATION, IN WHICH MR. PICKWICK ENGAGES WITH MR. SCUTTLE AND 
MR, SEPTIMUS CHITTY.—THE SUPPER, AND OTHER EQUALLY AMUSING 
INCIDENTS.—MR, WELLER’S ANECDOTE, 


Yr, who listen with avidity to the anecdotes of life, and follow with 
ardour the varied paths of romance—who expect that the author will 
perform the wishes of your imagination, and that the deficiencies of 
one chapter will be supplied by another—attend to the adventures of 
Pickwick and of Winkle ! 

At five o’clock, on the day when Mr. Tupman deemed it prudent to 
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leave Paris with Mademoiselle Anastasie de Volage, did Mr. Pickwick 
and Mr. Winkle return to Meurice’s hotel to dress for dinner. But 
when Mr. Weller announced the pleasing fact that the repast was 
served up, and the provoking one that Mr. Tupman was not yet re- 
turned, those two gentlemen did that which any other two gentlemen 
would have done in the same situation, viz. they sate down and dined 
without him. 

‘“‘ Very singular,” said Mr. Pickwick, when the dessert was placed 
upon the table; ‘‘ Tupman seldom dines out without letting us know 
beforehand. I hope no disagreeable occurrence has detained him.” 

“So do I,” said Mr. Winkle, shrewdly suspecting that some love- 
affair was the cause of their friend’s absence. 

The wine was passed, and a miscellaneous conversation wiled away 
the time till the hour approached for preparing for Mrs. Weston’s 
soirée. The antepenultimate glass was imbibed—and still Mr. Tup- 
man did not make his appearance. The penultimate potation was 
drank in silence—and the ultimate was not capable of soothing the 
anxiety of Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Winkle. The clock struck eight— 
another half-hour passed away—and then the door was hastily opened. 
But it was not Mr. Tupman who entered the room, although a person 
little less illustrious—it was Mr. Weller. 

*‘ Letter, Sir,” said that gentleman, handing a note to his master, 
and slowly retreating towards the door, through which he did not, how- 
ever, think it worth while to evaporate. 

Mr. Pickwick immediately recognised the hand-writing of Mr. Tup- 
man, and as speedily made himself aware of the contents of the 
missive. He uttered not a syllable, but passed the note to his young 
friend, and sank thoughtfully back into his chair. 

** What!” exclaimed Mr. Winkle; ‘‘'Tupman has actually deserted 
us —run away—bolted !”—and large tears ran down his cheeks. 

** Vell,”’ said Mr. Weller, after a moment’s consideration, ‘‘ here’s 
the devil to pay, and no money to give him! IfI vos the gov’ner, 
blest if I vouldn’t drive them wagaries out o’ Mr. Tupman’s head ; 
I’d rub him down vith a oaken towel, and give twenty-five drops o’ 
shillalah-oil in his tea every mornin’ for a fortnit or so.” 

— he may come back in a day or two,” suggested Mr. Pick- 
wick, 

‘* At all events, we mus’n’t let our friends know that he has eloped,” 
said Mr. Winkle. ‘Scuttle and Walker would only laugh at us.” 

‘“‘ That ’ud be too civil by von half,” remarked Mr. Weller, “ vich 
vos the wery appropriate obserwation made on a certain oc-casion.” 

“* What was that, Sam?” enquired Mr. Pickwick, endeavouring to 
force a smile. 

“Vy, Sir,” responded Mr. Weller, ‘‘ vonce upon a time a poor 
vasher-voman vos a-valkin’ along Pentonwil vith a huge basket o’ 
linen on each arm, and a bundle o’ the same on her back. Vell, Sir, 
she stops at a house—and a wery decent crib it where—and she sees a 
gen’leman a-coming along ; so she asks him toknock at the door for her. 
The gen’leman, vich vos exceedin’ obligin’, immediately complied vith 
the poor voman’s rek-vest; but instead o’ comin’ it small vith a single 
knock, as becomed the poor vasher-voman’s con-dition, he gives a 
tat-tat-tat-tat—rat-tat-tat-tat—tat-tat-tat—tat—tat, increasing more 
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wiolently vith every stroke. Vell indeed might the poor voman be 
dumb-foundered, and the passin’ chimbley-sveep exclaim, ‘ Go it, my 
covey—that’s too civil by half.’ ”’ 

“ Very singular,” said Mr. Pickwick, rising from his chair. ‘‘ Sam, 

et us some hot water—and let’s make haste and start to Mrs. 

eston’s abode.” ? 

The two gentlemen soon beautified themselves to their hearts’ con- 
tent, and at about half-past nine o’clock they proceeded to a hand- 
some house in the Rue Taitbout, a portion of which was occupied by 
Mrs. Weston ; and were speedily ushered into the presence of Mr. Scuttle 
and his niece. Mrs. Weston was at this period exactly what Madame 
Vestris was about the same time—viz, fat, fair, and forty ; her figure was 
more in the proportions of a Hebe than of a Sylph—her countenance 
was, however, pleasing—her eyes dark blue and languishing—her 
teeth peculiarly white—and her bust remarkably well formed. She 
received Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Winkle with a sweet smile, and ex- 
pressed the pleasure she experienced in becoming acquainted with two 
such eminently distinguished gentlemen. 

“‘T’m very glad you’re come,” said Mr. Scuttle to Mr. Pickwick ; 
‘but where is your friend Tupman ?” 

“‘Obliged to go out of town on very pressing business, my dear 
Sir,” returned Mr. Pickwick, somewhat hastily. ‘‘ I most sincerely 
regret—” 

‘ Oh! it is a mutual loss,” interrupted Mr. Scuttle; “I should 
have been happy to have introduced him to my amiable niece—and 
he would have lost nothing by her acquaintance.” 

“Uncle Jerry—uncle Jerry—” exclaimed Mrs. Weston, playfully 
tapping Mr. Scuttle’s arm with her fan. 

“* Well, well, my dear,” said Mr. Scuttle, laughing; “‘ I must leave 
these gentlemen to find out your good qualities by themselves, I sup- 
. But, what do you think I did the other day ?” continued Mr. 

cuttle, addressing himself to Mr. Pickwick. 

‘I really don’t know,” said Mr. Pickwick; “ but I hope you will 
tell me.” 

“Why,” rejoined Mr. Scuttle, ‘I was smoking my meerschum 
down stairs in a back parlour, and my niece was ne | at the table 
reading té me, when, in a moment of absence, I took up her fore- 
finger and used it instead of the tobacco-stopper.”’ 

** Indeed,” said Mr. Pickwick. ‘ That was an oversight not easily 
forgiven.”’ 

**Qh! I assure you, Mr. Pickwick,” exclaimed the amiable widow, 
“ that chat is nothing to some of uncle Jerry’s inadvertencies. About 
a month ago, I sent him to my shoe-maker to order up some satin 
slippers—and—but, I never can tell the result ;’”’ and Mrs. Weston 
hid her face with her fan, and tittered behind it in a manner at once 
interesting and agreeable to a degree. 

““Oh! nonsense, my dear,” added Mr. Scuttle. ‘I merely sent up 
half-a-dozen pairs of top-boots instead of the satin shoes; that was 
not so very bad, was it, Mr. Pickwick ?” 

The gentleman thus appealed to, responded with a smile, and Mrs. 
Weston retreated to another part of the room to receive a stout lady 
and her train of seven marriageable daughters who arrived at the 
moment, 
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“ Charming woman—eh, Mr. Pickwick?” said Mr. Scuttle, alluding 
to his niece. 

‘‘ Mrs. Weston appears to be a very amiable lady,” was the cour- 
teous answer. 

“You shall hear her sing presently, Mr. Pickwick,” continued the 
fond uncle. ‘‘ What do you think? Knowing that you are partial to 
French airs, she has translated one of Berenger’s songs, and intends 
to favour us with it this very evening.” 
| ‘‘ That is exceedingly kind,” observed Mr. Pickwick, glancing round 

the spacious and handsomely-furnished room, and perceiving that 
there were about fifty or sixty ladies and gentlemen present, some of 
whom he recognised to be French and others English, through the 
medium of the various criterions specified by Mr. Scuttle at the am- 
bassador’s ball. 

There was a little old gentleman with ared good-humoured face, and 
with three or four orders carelessly attached to the breast of his coat, 
as if they had grown to the very places where they had been thrown, 
who skipped about from one lady to another, who had a compliment 
to address to each, and who was universally received with smiles and 
expressions of delight. Had it been a public assembly-room, Mr. 
Pickwick would have at once concluded that he was the master of the 
ceremonies; but as it was a private party, he enquired of Mr. Scuttle 
the name of the good-natured little old gentleman in question. 

““ What! don’t you know Sir Sydney 8 h?’”’ demanded Mr. 
Scuttle. ‘I will take the opportunity of introducing you to him when 
he passes this way. But I see that my niece has seated herself at the 
piano, and that we are about to have one of her favourite and admired 
airs. 'There—do you hear that symphony, Mr. Pickwick? It is the 
prelude to the very one to which I alluded just now.” 

Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Winkle assumed the most graceful attitude 
of attention possible; and Mr. Scuttle beat time with his right foot. 
Sir Sydney S$ h resumed his seat next to a young French lady to 
whom he had already related one or two of his most amusing anec- 
dotes; and Mrs. Weston, with a taste that would not have shamed 
many of the most admired songsters of the age, sang the following 
translation of one of de Berenger’s most popular and affecting songs, 
accompanied by some of the sweetest sounds that ever emanated from 
the piano-forte. 


















THE VETERAN CORPORAL.* 


Forward, brave comrades, in full many a fight, 
Your muskets charg’d—those arms prepar’d to kill ; 
The tears you shed around me yester-night, 
I almost feel upon my forehead still. 
When peace incentive urg’d me to retire 
From busy scenes of tumult and of war, 
Fool that I was to fancy that the fire 
Of glory still might be my leading star! 





.* The subject of this air is the Veteran Corporal’s address to his comrades, as they 
lead him forth to the place of military execution. 
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Slow be thy solemn pace— 
Nor weep thy comrade’s doom ; 
For short is now the space 
Between him and the tomb! 


Struck by a stripling, deck’d with misus’d power, 
My sword alone could vindicate the blow : 
Such was the crime that thus advanc’d the hour, 
When as meet penalty my blood must flow! 
At Austerlitz and Arcole have I bled— 
*Twas mine the snows of Muscovy to brave ; 
And now an angry moment that has fled, 
With stern decree, condemns me to the grave ! 
Slow be thy, &c., &c., &c. 





Soldiers! would ye against the cross I wear 
Exchange a limb ?—Yet, in the bloody fray, 
When monarchs fled before our armies—there 
I won that cross which is your mark to-day. 
Full oft at eve the hist’ry of each fight 
Has chang’d the hours to minutes, as we sate 
Around the board on which the wine was bright :— 
Alas! that glory’s stamp’d my present fate ! 
Slow be thy, &c., &c., &e. 


And there is one among ye who knows well 

My native village. Thither let him hie, 
Henceforth in blest tranquillity to dwell, 

Nor seek those paths that haste the hour to die. 
In early youth, amidst my father’s lands, 

Devoid of care, ’twas mine to rove at will, 
Or pluck th’ inviting fruits with eager hands :— 

Alas! a tender mother loves me still! 

Slow be thy, &c., &c., &c. 


Whose mourning voice my fate seems to deplore ? 
It is the widow of my comrade slain ! 
From Russian snows her infant child I bore, 
Tended it night and day, and soothed her pain. 
Else had they perish’d in that cheerless land— 
For none was found to succour them but I ;— 
And now, with suppliant voice and uprais’d hand, 
She prays to heav’n to bless me ere I die! 
Slow be thy, &c., &c., &e. 


Let not th’ accursed bandage stop my view : 
The warrior may not shrink—though face to face 
He find himself with Death !—My friends, adieu— 
We enter now upon the destin’d place ! 
Mark well your aim—be sure to let your eye 
Rest on the glittering cross in battle won. 
Once more, adieu—and may the Lord on high 
To ev’ry mother safe restore her son! 
Slow be thy solemn pace— 
Nor weep thy comrade’s doom ; 
For short is now the space 
Between him and the tomb! 
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“There,” said Mr. Scuttle, who had been standing with his left 
foot on Mr. Pickwick’s toes for the last quarter of an hour—*‘ that is 
in honour of you, my dear Sir. I have already desired my niece to 
make a fair copy of the song. Are you a musician yourself?” 

“J am very fond of music,” replied Mr. Pickwick,” and am consi- 
derably indebted to Mrs. Weston for her kindness. But there is a 

entleman with whom I am slightly acquainted, I think;’’—and Mr. 
Pickwick indicated the person of Mr. Septimus Chitty. 

‘‘ Indeed,” said Mr. Scuttle: “he is a very amusing man. I will 
go and bring him to you at once,” 

Mr. Scuttle accordingly walked slowly across the room, exchanged 
a word or two with the various guests whom he encountered, and 
stepping up to his niece’s fat poodle which lay sleeping on an ottoman, 
he seized the unfortunate animal by the neck and tail, and returning 
to the place where Mr. Pickwick was standing, deposited the dog 
in that gentleman’s arms. It was a truly interesting and beautiful 
sight to witness the philanthropic ardour with which Mr, Pickwick 
endeavoured to soothe the rage and hush the cries of the awakened 
poodle, while Mr. Winkle retreated to a distant corner of the room, 
having read a case of hydrophobia, even in winter-time, that very 
morning. 

“God bless me!” exclaimed Mr. Scuttle, now for the first time 
perceiving the error of which he had been guilty, while Mrs. Weston, 
with an amiable and praiseworthy solicitude, hastened to rescue her 
favourite from the somewhat awkward and unpleasant gripe in which 
Mr. Pickwick retained it:—*‘I beg you a thousand pardons—but I 
am really so absent! However, here is Mr. Chitty himself.” 

“ Poor dear little thing!’ cried Mrs. Weston, fondly caressing her 
dog. ‘The amiable lady had sent a female servant out of her house to 
the nearest hospital, only a few days before, because the unfortunate 
girl had happened to fall down stairs and dislocate her ankle; but the 
slightest inconvenience to which the poodle might be put, was very 
naturally calculated to awaken her tenderest sympathies. 

‘“* Ah! my dear Sir,” exclaimed Mr. Septimus Chitty, grasping Mr. 
Pickwick’s out-stretched hand; ‘“‘and how are you? I intended to 
have done myself the pleasure to voco—call—upon you to-morrow, 
and read the first act of my Drama; but I was afraid lest you might 
think me an aper—a bore.” 

“*T should have much pleasure,” said Mr. Pickwick, endeavouring 
to ratify his assertion by the expression of his countenance. 

* You are very kind,” observed Mr. Septimus Chitty, putting his 
hand to the pocket where he usually kept his manuscripts, and then 
suddenly recollecting that he had left them at home. ‘“ Well, that is 
a pity—misericordia—I declare! I have forgotten to put The 
Creation in my pocket.” 

“It zs a pity,” said Mr. Pickwick, looking very much as if he 
thought so. | 

“It is,” repeated Mr. Chitty: “ I might have taken you into a snug 
corner, and read you a parvam pacem—little piece—with such ease ! 
But, perhaps you will do me the favour of calling upon me. Here 
is my card,” 

Mr. Septimus Chitty handed a parallelogram of paste-board to Mr. 
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Pickwick, who acknowledged his gratitude with a bow, and hastened 


to peruse —for a perusal it indeed was—the superscription, which ran 
as follows :— 





fiir. Septimus Chitty, 


Author of several scientific works, Professor of Latin and /es Belles 
Lettres, Member of various institutions, Correspondent to many 
of the London Journals, Poet to the British Embassy, 

&e., &c., &e., &e., &e. 


14, Boulevard Mont Parnasse. 











“We shall see each other again, presently,” said Mr. Chitty, when 
Mr. Pickwick had consigned the card to his pocket; and with a 
————s nod, evidently studied on the very summit of Mount 

elicon or on the Boulevard Parnassus, Mr. Chitty left Mr. Pickwick 
and mingled with a groupe of English gentlemen in another part of 
the room. 

‘* Extraordinary man, that, Mr. Pickwick,” said Mr. Scuttle, who 
had been occupied during the last five minutes in consoling his niece 
and the poodle; “a striking example of neglected talent, eh?” 

“The idea of the four winds is certainly very ingenious,” returned 
Mr. Pickwick. 

“* He has read the Creation to you, then?” said Mr. Scuttle with a 
sly laugh. 

‘* A portion of it—but I really forget how much.” 

“What! can Mr. Pickwick forget any thing?’ exclaimed the 
absent gentleman. ‘ I fancied that a memory like your’s was infalli- 
ble. But at all events, you will never do what I did last night, I 
hope?” 

“ Pray, what was that?” enquired Mr. Winkle, now relieved from 
his fears relative to the poodle. 

“Why,” rejoined Mr. Scuttle, “‘ when I retired to my chamber last 
night at about the usual hour, I put my clothes into the bed, and 
hung myself over the chair.” 

The laugh, with which this avowal was received, had scarcely sub- 
sided into a smile on the beaming countenance of Mr. Pickwick and 
the radiant features of Mr. Winkle, when the music and cards, which 
had formed the principal entertainment of the evening, were suddenly 
eschewed for the still more substantial enjoyment of supper. To 
Mr. Pickwick’s astonishment, when the company arrived in the ban- 
quetting-room, the ladies seated themselves at the table on which a 
variety of the choicest luxuries was spread, and the gentlemen 
stationed themselves behind their chairs to enact the parts of waiters, 
although there was no lack of more befitting attendants. 

A tall French officer undertook to carve the turkey stuffed with 
truffles, for the lady of the house—a German Count, whose five names 
embraced every letter in the alphabet by the aid of a little transposi- 
tion, assisted a dowager baroness to by no means a small portion of a 
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vol-au-vent—the stout lady and her slender train of seven daughters 
were provided each with the dainties she loved best by an obsequious 

allant—and in the confused hum of voices, about a dozen different 
languages might be recognised around the table, the effect of which 
was very harmonious and ——s to the ear. Mr. Pickwick could 
not help noticing that the English ladies ate a great deal more than 
they talked, and that the French talked a great deal more than they 
ate. The English gentlemen seized every opportunity of tossing off a 
glass of wine, and the French awaited patiently the moment when the 
time should arrive for the male portion of the company to partake of 
the supper. 

Mr. Winkle had unhappily undertaken to wait upon a Scotch lady 
with a young daughter of about ten or eleven; and the trouble she 
gave him was as inconceivable as it was fatiguing. Mr. Winkle 
fancied his toils would never end; for the young daughter had appa- 
rently made up her mind to taste every dish on the table; and Mr. 
Winkle was every moment adjured, ‘‘as a good soul,” to procure “a 
tiny morsel” of this fowl—and that pigeon—and those preserves—and 
the tart at the farther end of the table—and the pine-apple opposite 
the lady in the pink gown—and the oranges between the Italian 
Countess and the German Baroness. To run after twelve dishes be- 
came a second edition, considerably revised and improved, of the 
twelve labours of Hercules. 

Mr. Pickwick was shortly summoned, through the medium of an 
intimation on the part of Mr. Scuttle, to attach himself as the favoured 
satellite to the sphere occupied by Mrs. Weston; and as that lady 
was more intent upon providing for the comforts of her guests, than 
for her own, Mr. Pickwick’s office was not a very arduous one. 
Indeed, he has since declared that it was not without its charms. 

Mr. Scuttle himself, in a moment of the most praiseworthy gallantry, 
entered upon the undisputed task of ministering to an aged wb 
whose auricular powers were none of the clearest; and it is but due 
to her extreme patience and good-humour to mention, that when Mr. 
Scuttle, in a momentary fit of absence, laid the whole of a cold 
partridge upon her plate instead of helping her to the wing of a fowl 
which she had requested, not a murmur of disapprobation escaped 
her lips. Nor less did the excellent and kind-hearted old lady dis- 
pose of the nine glasses of Madeira which her cavalier, in the same 
strain of mental aberration, poured out for her. 

At length the ladies rose from the table, and retired to the music- 
room ; and then the gentlemen occupied the seats thus desirably re- 
linquished to them. Mr. Scuttle ordered in a fresh supply of wine ; 
and to judge by the manner in which the German Count, Mr. Septi- 
mus Chitty, and a few others commenced their attack upon the viands, 
one would have thought that the supper was the town of Antwerp, 
and the guests the French soldiers conducting the siege. 

The clock had already struck one, when Mr. Pickwick thought of 
retiring. He intimated his intention to Mr. Winkle and Mr. Septimus 
Chitty, the latter gentleman having kept near our two illustrious 
heroes since supper-time ; and they all three accordingly hastened to 
take leave of their kind host and hostess. Mrs. Weston bowed po- 
litely to Mr. Winkle and the poet; but she extended her hand to Mr. 
Pickwick, and it struck that gentleman that a slight pressure of the 
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fingers on the part of the widow expressed her satisfaction at having 
formed his acquaintance. He therefore bestowed upon her one of his 
most benevolent smiles, and when he had gone through the same 
ceremony with Mr. Scuttle, withdrew from the apartment, followed by 
Mr. Winkle and Mr. Chitty. 

The night—or rather the morning—was fine; and as the three gen- 
tlemen were possessed of as many great-coats, they did not think it 
worth while to hire a hackney-coach. As they passed up the Rue 
Taitbout, Mr. Pickwick’s attention was attracted by a phenomenon for 
an explanation of which he was obliged to refer to the votary of the 
Muses. On the fifth story ofa house which they passed as they pro- 
ceeded towards the Boulevards, a man was hanging half-way out of a 
window, playing the violin as if he were insane, and bawling at the 
very top of his voice the figures of a dance—‘* Chaine Anglaise” — 
“en avant deux’’—‘ queue du chat,” &c., &e.; and, after each 
vociferation, he played away more furiously than ever. 

‘*¢ Surely that cannot be a mad-house,” cried Mr. Pickwick, with a 
species of shudder. 

“Oh! no,” exclaimed Mr. Chitty; ‘that is a dancing-master— 
saltans magister.” 

** But do people learn dancing at this time of night?” enquired the 
bewildered Mr. Pickwick, beginning to think that Paris was a strange 
city. 

There is a little humbug in that, my dear Sir,” explained Mr. 
Chitty in a whisper, although there was no danger of being overheard, 
“That gentleman has doubtless had a ball this evening; and as his 
candles are supplied by contract as well as the room, he plays at the 
window for an hour or so after his pupils have left him, in order to 
attract the notice of passengers in the street. Mane sub statis—now 
you understand.” 

‘‘Then the room is actually empty at this moment?” cried Mr. 
Winkle. 

‘‘ Exactly so,” said Mr. Chitty; “‘ but very few people know that. 
Hark! how he calls!” 

It was not, however, very necessary to hold one’s breath to listen ; 
indeed, if there were a New Police in Paris, the dancing-master would 
soon have found his way to the station- house under a charge of alarm- 
ing an entire neighbourhood. But no such impediments exist in the 
sovereign city, to the liberty of the French citizen; so the dancing- 
master continued to bawl out, “ La Pastorelle,” &c., until half-past 
two o'clock, without interruption. 

Mr. Pickwick and his companions had not proceeded far down’ the 
Boulevards towards the Rue de la Paix, when their attention was again 
called into operation by a gentleman who lay stretched at full length 
upon the pavement. 

“You had better take care,” said Mr. Winkle, his blood running 
cold in his veins, ‘* or they’ll swear we murdered the man.” 

‘No fear of that,” observed the philanthropic Mr. Pickwick, who 
had stooped down, and examined the features of the prostrate indi- 
vidual by the light of the adjacent lamp. ‘ He is alive-—-und—and, 
T think—if I mistake not—”’ 

“ Animus oculum—mind your eye, in case he should jump up 
suddenly,” suggested the prudent Mr. Septimus Chitty. 
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“‘ Tt ain’t—a—a part of—of—my system!” murmured the prostrate 
gentleman. “ I told ’em I’d go—back; but—but I’m d d—if— 
if I do!” 

“ Mr, Hook Walker, I declare!” ejaculated Mr. Winkle. 

“ Hamus Ambulator—who is he?” demanded Mr. Chitty. 

“A friend—that is, an acquaintance of our’s,”’ answered Mr. 
Winkle. 

At this moment a patrol of municipal guards passed by, and con- 
siderately undertook to carry. Mr. Walker to his own home, on a 
shutter which they proposed to borrow for the purpose, providing any 
letter in that gentleman’s pocket should indicate his address; and if 
no such intimation were discovered, they declared their intention of 
stowing him safely away in the guard-house. Mr. Pickwick accord- 
ingly abandoned the systematic individual to the patrol, and hastened 
homewards with his companions. Mr. Septimus Chitty bade him and 
Mr. Winkle adieu at the commencement of the Rue de la Paix, and 
continued his walk along the Boulevards, while the other two gentlemen 
proceeded tothe Hotel Meurice, through the Place Vendome. The moon 
rode high in the heavens, and her silvery light shone chastely upon 
the tall column on the summit of which stands the statue of the 
greatest warrior that ever lived. The column itself is one of the most 
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remarkable edifices in Paris. Its height is a hundred and sixty feet, 
and its diameter fifteen. It is in imitation of the pillar of Trajan at 
Rome, and is built of stone covered with bas-reliefs in bronze, com- 
— of thirteen hundred pieces of cannon taken from the armies of 

ussia and Austria. The sentry paced backwards and forwards, at the 
base of that stupendous monument thus formed of the ordnance 
wrested from the powers of Europe by the Eagle of France; and the 
soldier by his very mien seemed to feel as if Napoleon were looking 
down upon him from the dizzy eminence above, Mr. Pickwick could 
not help lingering for one moment to survey the uniform ranges of 
buildings which circumvent the arena in which the column stands ; 
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and it was only when he saw the tri-coloured banner fluttering over 
the lofty portico of the Chancery—that splendid abode allotted to the 
Minister of Justice—that he felt the searching cold air of the morni 
already imparting a shivering sensation to his limbs. He accordingly 
hastened onwards at a quicker pace; and to the infinite delight of Mr. 
Winkle, the two gentlemen arrived in about five minutes at the gate of 
Meurice’s Hotel. 

It may be readily supposed that, when Mr. Weller made his appear- 
ance in Mr. Pickwick’s room on the ensuing morning with a smiling 
countenance and a jug of hot-water, his master’s first question was 
relative to Mr. Tupman instead of the usual topic—the weather. 

‘** Any news of Mr. Tupman, Sam ?” enquired the great man. 

** Don’t you vish you may get it, Sir?” replied the faithful valet. 

Mr. Pickwick declared that he did, and reiterated his question. 

** No, Sir,” returned Mr. Weller, kindly condescending to favour 
his master with a direct answer ; ‘‘ there ain’t no news of him as yet, 
and there ain’t wery likely to be any, I should rayther think.” 

** Why so, Sam?” said Mr. Pickwick. 

*€ Cos, Sir, he’s thvarted in love—he’s crossed, as the sayin’ is— 
an’ I shouldn’t be at all sup-prised if he didn’t go and shut his-self up 
in some old hermitage, or turn monk vith a shaved crown, or do some 
other desperate deed to make a hero of his-self. But, if I vonce 
caught him, as the shark said ven he saw the nigger a-svimmin’ at a 
distance—vouldn’t I hold him? Oh!—no—I’d just let him loose as 
the banker did the gen’leman of the svell mob in London.” 

‘© What was that, Sam ?’’ demanded Mr. Pickwick. 

‘A wery tidy little annygoat, Sir,”’ was the response. 

** You may tell it me while I dress,” said Mr. Pickwick, gliding on 
to the floor, as Mr, Weller did into a chair, 

*‘ Vell, Sir,” began the domestic, “ you must know that this anny- 
goat vich I’m about to relate, vos told to me by the German courier 
as speaks all langvidges: so there’s authority, chapter and werse, as 
the parson says. There’s a banker at Calais o’ the name o’ Sorely, 
vich made all his money by straight-for’ard dealin’ in the war-time ; 
an’ a wery rum chap he is in every partickler sense o’ that wery ex- 
pressive vord. Von day a gen’leman goes to him, and says, ‘ Sorely 
—my knowin’ von—you must do a small discount for me this blessed 
mornin’. Here’s a hexcellent bit o’ stiff on London’—” 

‘* A what?” interrupted Mr. Pickwick. 

“Oh! on’y a bill, Sir,” explained Mr. Weller. 

‘“* Ah! I see,” said Mr. Pickwick. ‘ Go on, Sam.” 

“* Ts there?’ says the banker—” continued Mr. Weller—“ vith a 
knowin’ shrug o’ his shoulder ; ‘ let’s have a look at it.’—The gen’le- 
man accordingly pro-duces a wery fine piece o’ paper, all cover’d over 
vith black and red vords and figgers—red figgers, Sir, is excellent 
things on a bill—they make it look business-like—” 

‘< Indeed !” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, considerably edified. 

“Oh! yes, Sir—an’ so it vos appayrently in this here case ; for the 
banker took the bill, an’ give the gen’leman fifteen hundred francs, 
or sixty pounds, vich vos the walley o’ the same. So the gen’leman 
pockets the coin, and makes his-self so wery particklerly scarce, that 
ven the bill come back pertested, Mr. Sorely couldn’t lay hands ton 
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him not by no means. In fact, payment didn’t seem to form any part 
o’ that gen’leman’s monetary calkilations. So Mr. Sorely makes en- 

uiries, and finds that my lord vos off for London the same day as he 

iscounted his bill. To London Mr. Sorely follers him, and finds 
him a-eatin’ muffins and drinkin’ chocolate in a hot-tel at the Vest 
End.— Ah! good mornin’, Sorely, my dear feller,’ says the gen'le- 
man, wery coolly.—‘*Good mornin’, Sir,’ returns t’other: ‘ an’ about that 
bill o’ your'n ?’—* Oh! I'll pay it directly— on’y heerd on it yesterday 
too late for post—mistake at my banker’s, that’s all.’—Mr. Sorely’s 
countenance cleared up, an’ he thought his customer worn’t a rogue 
arter all. So they calls a hackney-coach, an’ avay they goes to a 
banker’s in the city, the gen’leman askin’ vether he'll have it in gold 
or notes, an’ old Sorely ansverin’ ‘In either!’—they stops at the 
door o’ the bank—the gen’leman jumps out, tellin’ Sorely to vait a 
minit, and valks boldly into the bank. But there he stays so precious 
a long time, that Sorely gets uneasy—goes to ask about his friend— 
and finds that he vent slap through the bank, arter having made some 
ridicklous enquiry o’ the first clerk he sees, and disappeared by a 
door vich led into a back street. Sorely rushes back in desperation 
to the hackney-coach, and orders the jarvey to drive to the hot-tel 
at the Vest End. As they goes along the Strand, Mr. Sorely tvigs his 
customer a-valkin’ as coolly as if nothin’ had happened : so, in order to 
lose no time, he opens the coach door his-self, jumps out—chiveys 
the svell covey, who soon seed him, up the Strand; an’ avay they 
vent like good uns, as the Newgate chaplin said ven the prisoners 
vent forth to be hanged. It where a prime spree, Sir—I warrant ye : 
but just as Mr. Sorely, whose face vos red and hissin’, had par 
the chap by the scruff o’ the neck, another chap catches hold of him, 
a cryin’ wery loud in his ear, ‘ You thundrin’ thief! this here’s your 
conspiraycy, is it? to bilk a poor feller like me, as has got a vife and 
thirteen small childern, out o’ his fare. Blessed if I didn’t suspect 
you vos a riglar do ven I tvigged your precious face at fust.’—This 
vos the hackney-coachman ; and so sudden vos his attack upon the 
unfortnit Mr. Sorely, that the t’other gen’leman made his escape, and 
vos never seen arterwards by no von.” 

“Very extraordinary,” said Mr. Pickwick, when his valet had 
brought this interesting tale to a conclusion. ‘ But, do you know, 
that I am very uneasy about Tupman? I am afraid he has again fallen 
into the hands of unprincipled characters.” 

Mr. Weller appeared to reflect for a moment: then, suddenly 
relapsing into smiles, he exclaimed, ‘‘ There’s von man, Sir, as ’ud do 
your affair, an’ discover vere Mr. Tupman is, even if he vosn’t in this 
vorld at all.”’ 

“Who is he, Sam?” enquired Mr. Pickwick, hastily. 

“‘ Johnny-Darmy, Sir,” was the abrupt answer. 

Mr. Pickwick instantly seated himself at his writing-desk, and 
penned a brief note to M. Dumont, which Mr. Weller in due time 
conveyed to the twopenny post. 

But the arrival of this gentleman was anxiously and vainly waited 
for on that and the three following days. On the fourth he, however, 
made his appearance, and accounted for the delay by informing his 
friends that he had been absent from Paris on particular business con- 
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nected with his vocation. Mr. Pickwick then stated the dilemma in 
which he was placed with regard to his friend Mr. Tracy Tupman, 
and was not a little rejoiced when the good-natured Gendarme assured 
him that in less than three hours the place of Mr. Tupman’s destina- 
tion should be duly discovered. 

Thrice did the long hand of Mr. Pickwick’s watch perform its 
revolution round the dial—thrice did the adjacent clocks proclaim 
the lapse of another hour—and thrice did the great man console him- 
self with the reflection that he would soon be close upon the traces of 
his absconded friend. At length, true to his promise, M. Dumont 
returned, and presented himself to Mr. Pickwick with a smile of satis- 
faction upon his countenance. 

** Well, my good fellow, what news ?’’ demanded Mr. Pickwick, 
hastily. 

. a succeeded,” replied M. Dumont, throwing himself upon a 
chair, and his hat upon the table, 

** And where is he?’ cried Mr. Pickwick, almost breathless with 
agitation and curiosity. 

‘* His passport is signed for Saint Omers,”’ said Dumont. ‘‘ I have 


‘been to the Prefecture de Police to ascertain the fact.” 


Mr. Pickwick rang the bell violently, and Mr. Weller immediately 
answered the summons. 

‘*Sam,”’ said Mr, Pickwick, “tell Mr. Cailliez to get me a post- 
chaise and four immediately. I must be at Saint Omer’s to-morrow 
evening by this time.”’ 

** Know how far you’re a-goin’ ?” enquired Mr. Weller, looking as 
much inclined to move off in the required haste as the Monument to 
take a walk across the Thames. 

“No,” replied Mr. Pickwick. ‘“‘ But were it as far as Jerusalem, I 
must be. there in four-and-twenty hours at the outside,” added the 
great man with that peculiar felicity of idea which so eminently dis- 
tinguished him. 

“*Must, eh?” observed Mr. Weller, very quietly. ‘‘ Who’s goin’ 
too ?” 

* You, Sam,”’ replied Mr. Pickwick: ‘‘ Mr. Winkle will stay behind 
at Paris.” 

** Vell, that’s a blessin’,’ cried Mr. Weller. ‘ But how far air we 
off, as the gen’leman in the fire-balloon said to his-self?’’ 

‘** About a hundred and fifty miles,” elucidated M. Dumont. 

** Pray be quick, Sam,” urged the impatient Mr. Pickwick. 

Mr. Weller, being now fully satisfied, hastened to obey his master’s 
orders, and M. Dumont undertook to get the immortal gentleman’s 
passport duly signed for him, in order to prevent as much delay as 
possible. 


(To be continued in our next.) 
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MR. S. T. COLERIDGE, DR, R. SOUTHEY, AND 
MR. PROFESSOR PORSON. 


[ No. IV.—Concluded from Magazine for April, 1838.] 


Tue remarks of the friend alluded to are these :— 

“In our Magazine for February, we laid before our readers the 
claims of Coleridge and Southey (as discovered in their respective 
writings) to the authorship of the Devil’s Watk, and in our Magazine for 
March we printed Coleridge’s version and notes which he published a 
few months before his death ;— we will now examine into the merits of 
their respective claims, and first that of Coleridge. His extensive 
knowledge of the language and literature of Germany is well known, 
and very early in life it is equally well known, that he imbibed a 
taste for its two leading peculiarities, namely, its transcendental phi- 
losophy and its diablerie ; respecting the latter he thus wrote in the 
year 1817, twenty years after the Devil's Walk first appeared in the 
Morning Post :—‘ There is no reason why vulgar superstitions and 
absurd conceptions, that deform the pure faith of a Christian, should 
possess greater immunity from ridicule than stories of witches in the 
fables of Greece and Rome.’ Coleridge thought that the intro- 
duction of the Devil produced a lasting impression on the mind, and 
if with this impression truths and sentiments conducive to the happi- 
ness of mankind could be simultaneously conveyed, he saw no good 
reason why such a machinery should be rejected. With these ideas 
uppermost in his mind, he seems to have conceived the plan of 
making a visit to London by the Devil, and describing such sights as 
he would take most delight in, and the thoughts they would in all 
probability give rise to in so fiendish a mind. It is very likely that 
the first idea of so extraordinary a visit was suggested by a work, 
which was published in the year 1794, a very short time before the 
poem was first printed ; it was entitled ‘ A Revealed Knowledge of 
the Prophecies and Times,’ by Richard Brothers.* In book the first, 





* “*A Revealed Knowledge of the Pophecies and Times. Book the First 
London: Printed in the Year of Christ 1794.’ 

‘‘ At the end of the work is ‘ London, 20th of the month called September, 
1794. Richard Brothers.’ 

‘“‘It appears that Brothers had been informed by revelation, that ‘ the Lord 
God was so exceedingly angry with London in the beginning of January, 1791, as 
to determine to burn it immediately, and that he was commanded to go from Lon- 
don beyond the distance of eighteen miles. Poor Brothers asked permission to 
inform the inhabitants of their danger, but this request was refused, although he 
was allowed to communicate it to a few, whom he particularly desired should be 
saved: among them were William Pulteney, William Pitt, Gilbert Elliot, Charles 
Grey, the Earl of Buckinghamshire, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl of 
Chatham, the Earl of Lauderdale, Henry Phipps, John Dalrymple, John Griffin 
Griffin, Aldermen Pickett, Wilberforce, Bastard, Sheridan, Philip Stevens, Charles 
Fox, John Luke, a poor Quaker, Samuel Hood, the king and his family, Ponsonby. 
Brothers was afterwards ‘ carried up to heaven, where he saw a beautiful silver 
white bird in the shape of a dove, which proved to be the same that descended on 
the head of the Saviour ; the dove kept between him and Satan, who then received 
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pp. 41—45, Brothers states that he was “carried up to heaven, 
where he saw a beautiful silver white bird in the shape of a dove, 
which proved to be the same that descended on the head of the Sa- 
viour ; the dove kept between him and Satan, who then received 
great power to visit the earth. After this, having the angel of God 
near him, he saw Satan walking leisurely into London; his face had 
a smile, but under it his looks were sly, crafty, and deceitful.” It 
thus appears that from his studies, his taste, and the tendency of those 
stanzas which he claims as his own, and which it must be observed 
Southey does not dispute, the ideaof making such a visitupon earth sub- 


. . . 5 . . . 
servient lo a good purpose, is most likely to have originated with Cole. 


ridge, his main object being to point out the evils of jealousy, revenge, 
avarice, hypocrisy, and pride, and to fix a sense of these evils for- 
cibly on the mind, In carrying out the idea, he appears to have re- 
ceived some slight assistance from Southey, who contributed the first 
three stanzas, describing the Devil’s departure from hell, his mode of 
travelling, and his dress. These three introductory stanzas, it will 
be seen, have nothing whatever to do with the object of the poem. 
Southey contributed two other stanzas (making in all five out of the 
seventeen), one of which contains more gross indecency, personality, 
and slander, on the Scottish character, than, we will venture to say, 
can be found in any other four lines in our language, and has, more- 
over, nothing whatever to do with the object Coleridge had in view. 
Thus the poem stood on the Ist of January this year, on which day 
Southey published his version of the same, containing not seventeen, 
but fifty-seven stanzas. It will be interesting and instructive to 
watch its progress after Coleridge’s death, for it must be observed, 
that Southey, during the life-time of his brother-in-law, never put in 
any claim, well knowing that his contribution formed a very unim- 
portant part. Coleridge had honestly avowed himself the author on 
four separate occasions at least, and upon each occasion incidentally 
mentioned the stanzas, which ‘a friend of deserved celebrity’ had 
written. 

“In the years 1830 and 1831, Cruikshanks and Landseer illustrated 
the poem, and editions of it were published in 12mo. 8vo. 4to. and 
even folio. It was evidently attracting considerable attention, the 
editor of one edition (H. W. Montagu) boasts of ‘ having put forth 
the fifteen-thousandth copy, and mentions this as the strongest possible 
proof of its popularity. All this was quite enough to induce Southey 
to keep an eye to it, to treasure up in his enormous ledger every 


scrap which could be found respecting it, with the view of publishing 





great power to visit the earth. After this, while in a vision, having the angel of 
God near him, he saw Satan walking leisurely into London; his face had a smile, 
but under it his looks were sly, crafty, and deceitful.’— Pp. 41—45. 

‘‘ Ultimately his intercessions were successful, and he pleasingly tells us, at p. 
46, ‘Had London been destroyed in the year 1791, the place where it stands, 
would have formed a great bay or inlet of the channel, all the land between 
Windsor and the Downs would have been sunk, including a distance of eighteen 
miles each side, but considerably more towards the sea-coast; it would be sunk to 
the depth of 70 fathoms, or 420 feet, that no traces of the city might be ever 
found, or even so much as looked for.’’ 
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at some future period, when the time arrived that in all probability 
he would not be detected, a correct version, containing fifty-seven 
stanzas, eleven only of which could be attributed to Coleridge, 
thereby insuring to himself the chief authorship of the poem. This 
was done after Coleridge’s death, for we have no hesitation in saying 
that Southey dared not to act so during his life-time. Well, let us 

roceed, and see the system adopted in spinning it out to this 
great length. Additions, subtractions, and interpolations, are the 
principal charges we have to prefer against the Laureate, and per- 
version of the original meaning of some stanzas, and of the whole 

em, will bring up the rear of our charges. In the first place, he 
bis entirely omitted two stanzas which Coleridge wrote and pub- 
lished; we refer to tne 14th and 15th of the copy we printed in our 
Magazine for March; the only reasons that can be assigned for his 
so doing are, that they do not chime in with his present ultra-opinions 
on religion and politics, and that the excision of them reduces the 
number which Coleridge contributed, He has also thought proper 
to omit that grossly indecent stanza, which he himself wrote re- 
specting the Scotchman and the itch. With the latter omission we 
find no fault—his crime is that he should ever have written it; it 
evidently accompanied the venom which flowed freely from the heart 
of ‘ the beardless parricide’ (as Miss Seward called him), who once, in 
evil days, delighted the world with ‘ Joan of Arc,’ ‘ Wat Tyler,’ and 
‘ Botany-bay Eclogues.’ Respecting the additions, they are so nu- 
merous, so full of personality, and so overcharged with bitter ani- 
mosity towards the dead as well as towards the living, towards the 
learned and estimable of all ranks and of past and present times, as 
well as towards the fanatic and the renegade, that to notice them at 
length would outstrip our limits; we must content ourselves with a 
few :—The Rey. Edward Irving is christened by this staunch friend 
of the church, as Sir Arch Bombastes, and sneered at for having ‘ his 
eyes ziz-zag like lightning.’ Professor Porson is held up to scorn 
in the following contemptible manner: the Devil observes him ‘ be- 
tween three and four in the morning,’ ‘ staggering from Perry’s door 
in the Strand,’ and immediately ‘ prophesies that one day it will be 
a matter of talk,’ that this ‘ erudite bibber’ wrote ‘the story of this 
Walk.’ 

‘ And whoever shall say that to Porson 
These best of all verses belong, 
He is an untruth-telling whoreson.’ 

All this gall flows, because somebody attributed the lines to Porson. 
Southey seems to refer to this rumour in volume iii. of the Doctor, 
p- 4, when he is pointing out the various persons, to whom the 
authorship of that anonymous work may be attributed :—‘ Professor 
Porson, if he were not gone where his Greek is of no use to him, 
would accept credit for it, although he would not claim it.’ Perhaps 
the witty and lasting saying of Porson, respecting the Epics of the 
Laureate, still rankles in his Christian breast, “ they willbe read when 
Homer and Virgil are forgotten—but not till then !’ 

“He delights in having one more kick at the dead lion, and the 
* Satanic school of poetry,’ the Rev. Alexander Fletcher, the Roman 
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Catholics, Bentham, and the Utilitarians, Brougham and the March 
of Intellect, Honest Jack Lawless, ‘my Shiels and O’Connells,’ the 
Rey. Sydney Smith, whom he dubs * my Joke-Smith Sydney,’ Joseph 
Hume, Lord King, and Doctor Doyle. He then attempts to amuse 
his reader with two stale Joe- Miller puns on the words soul and place, 
for which he travels to Billingsgate ; he then makes the Devil buy 
a newspaper said to contain ‘ bloody news,’ for which he pays a bad 
sizpence, and such rubbish fills up the additional stanzas by Dr. 
Southey, LL.D., Poet Laureate. How far they add to the com- 
mendable object Coleridge had in view, and successfully carried out 
as far as it reasonably could be, we leave to the judgment of our 
readers, Weil might John Bull exclaim, on the 7th of last January, 
‘We must say that we much more admire the poem as originally 
written, than that which now appears with very considerable additions !” 

“Southey has perverted the meaning of some of Coleridge’s stanzas 
to suit his present opinions; for instance, the stanza respecting the 
Pig, as originally written, conveyed a powerful and correct repre- 
sentation of ‘ Exgland’s Commercial Prosperity, figured in the animal 
gliding down a river with great celerity, wind and tide being in his 
favour, but all the while he is pictured as cutting his own throat ; 
the tive lines which most graphically pourtray this, Southey hammers 
out into twenty-one lines, and makes the whole subservient to his 
present crusade against the cotton-trade of this country, without 
which the late war never could have been brought to so successful 
and so honourable a conclusion as it was, nor should we at this time, 
in all probability, be enjoying the blessings of a free government. 
Another instance where Southey has perverted Coleridge’s meaning, 
is in the two little stanzas containing eight lines, respecting the Me- 
thodist Meeting ; he changes it to an Evangelical Meeting, and while 
on the subject of religion, cannot refrain from delivering himself of 
upwards of one hundred new lines, in which he attacks all parties save 
one, and some in a grossly personal manner. At the conclusion he 
represents the Devil as being so pleased with this new matter, as to 
swish his tail and to rend the hole in his breeches, through which it 
came.” 

Southey preluded to this publication by the following advertise- 
ment, which, though it was put forth by the publishers of his Works, 
must be considered as having been previously inspected or corrected 
by himself : — 

“On January Ist, with views of Keswick, and Mr. Southey’s 
House, &c., engraved by Finden, after Creswick, vol. iii. of 

Southey’s Poetical Works, containing, amongst other new poems 
not before published, the entire Devil's Walk (of which not more 
than one-third part has hitherto found its way into print), with a 
preface, giving the true account of its origin,—London : Longman, 
Orme,‘and Co.”’—Times, Wed. Dec. 18, 1837. 

Now the only account, which we find in the said Preface, is what 
is extracted from the John Bull, which is so bestudded with error that 
the truth is not discernible amidst the meretricious glare ; and if we 
are referred to the Preface, we are referred to the John Bull who is 
quoted in the Preface, not to Southey, who seems to have taken from 
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him the ducky idea about shaving to account for the poein as the first 
bright emanation of his own mind, not of Coleridge’s. 

Coleridge praises the stanza of Southey on the Cold-Bath-Fields 
Prison as “ worth all the rest twice over ;” but it should be observed 
that Southey is here out in his reckoning, for the solitary system has 
been found, and is still found, to work well: see the examination of 
several magistrates before the Committee on Prison Discipline. 
Southey, therefore, fails in the only point which he, throughout the 
poem of seventeen stanzas, labours to establish. 

As Coleridge was a scholar, we think that he probably took the 
idea of the Devil’s visit to the earth from one of the Dialogues of 
Lucian, entitled “ Charon, or the Gods looking on the Earth ; Charon 
having obtained leave of absence for a day from Pluto to visit the 
earth, which he had never seen, meets with Mercury, and requests 
him to act as Cicerone; the latter, after some demur, consents; to 
obtain an elevated point, these divinities proceed to place Ossa on 
Olympus, Pelion on Ossa, and Gta and Parnassus on all; from the 
summits thus obtained, Mercury points out to Charon the moves 
ments of the human race after fame, riches, power, &c., and Charon 
laughs at their vanity ; he compares the lives of men to bubbles, 
forming and disappearing on the surface of the waters ; this, which 
is one of Lucian’s best, may have given to Le Sage the idea of his 
Diable Boiteur.” Barker’s Third Edit. of Lemprivre. 

In «The National Omnibus and General Advertiser,” No. 6, 
Friday, June 10, 1831, is the following advertisement :— 

“ The Devil's Walk. Just published, a series of Satanic sketches, 
consisting of ten Designs illustrative of some of the more pointed and 
whimsical Stanzas of Coleridge’s celebrated poem, ‘ The Devil's 
Walk.’ These sketches are intended to embody, as far as possible, 
the humours, satirical and imaginative spirit of a poem, which has 
been long and universally popular. They are drawn and engraved 
by Mr. Thomas Landseer. Price, proofs, columbian 4to. 1d. Is. 
Prints, imperial 4to. 15s. London: published by F. G. Harding, 
24, Cornhill.” 

In the same Number is the following article, to which is prefixed a 
wood-cut of the Devil enveloped by smoke, and reading the “ Sunday 
Times ;” on his horns is stuck ** The Age,” which has caught fire :— 

“ Fine Arts.—Ten Etchings, illustrative of the Devil’s Walk, by 
Thomas Landseer. Harding. 

“‘ Well, we have had the Devil walking upon earth till we fancy 
he must be nearly tired, and we have seen the narrative of his pere- 
grinations published in 18mo., in 12mo., in 8vo., in 4to., and finally, 
witness the work under review in folio. In our opinion the largest 
is considerably the best of the lot, and at all events proves that the 
last is by no means least. The first etching heads the introduction, 
and we have contrived to introduce it at the head of this article, 
which ought accordingly to be redolent of devilry from beginning 
to end. In plate 2, we find the Infernal One rising ‘ from his 
brimstone bed at the break of day,’ and looking for all the world like 
the Nightmare. It is exceedingly well etched. We next see his 
flight ‘over the hill, and over the dale,’ in which landscape (no ba¢ 
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idea) the sun is setting behind the dome of St. Paul’s, and dazzling 
the Devil’s eyes. No. 3 presents us with his Majesty’s full figure 
sitting on a cushion, the words, ‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense,’ being 
carefully engraved on his tail, and Milton’s * Paradise Lost’ resting 
on his nether knee. The face is a portrait, and the poet for whom 
it is meant, may take it as a compliment. We know not whose 
horns are the longer of the two. The next scene is most admirable. 
It exhibits Brothers, the old prophet of Tottenham Court Road, the 
Devil as aforesaid, and a whole troop of strolling mendicants. The 
plate is etched in Landseer’s best style, and the ensemble is utterly 
Cruikshankical. ‘The Lawyer Killing a Viper in the presence of 
the Pandemonian King, and the Apothecary practising horseman- 
ship on Death’s Pale Charger, are both exquisite prints. The Cot- 
tage scene makes a pretty landscape, and the rich Bookseller’s Shop 
is exceedingly characteristic. We recognise an old friend, should 
we not have said an old fogo? in the wealthy publisher. The 
solitary cell in Cold-Bath-Fields forms quite a fearful picture, but the 
Old Boy seems to laugh at it, and is satisfied. So are we, particu- 
larly with General Gascoigne’s burning face, which grins upon us 
in the last etching, and exhibits agitation enough to set any two 
kingdoms by the ears. After looking at this plate the amateur may 
close the book, not however without acknowledging that it contains 
some rare, excellent, and original specimens of art, the examination 
of which will always afford amusement for a dull half-hour.” 

It appears from Mr. Landseer’s publication, in 1831, that the 
stanza about Brothers the prophet, though it is not given in Cole- 
ridge’s editions of 1829 and 1834, or in W. H. Montagu’s edition of 
1832, formed part of the original poem; and as Coleridge has dis- 
tinctly stated the stanzas writien by Southey, it cannot be considered 
as the composition of Southey, who has inserted it in his edition of 


the Devil’s Walk : 


“‘ He walk’d into London leisurely, 
The streets were dirty and dim; 
And there he saw Brothers the prophet, 
And Brothers the prophet saw him.’’* 


In “ Early Years and Late Reflections, by Clement Carlyon, M. D.,” 
1 vol. 8vo. 1836, Whittaker, the following passage occurs at 
p. 239,—* In return for the favour conferred on us by Davy ” (Sir 
Humphrey Davy had just been reciting his own poetic effusion en- 
titled “ Spinosism”), “ Coleridge gave us an animated recitation of 
* The Devil's Walk’ as the joint production of himself and Southey. 
It is doubtless a great curiosity, but the curious are already well 
acquainted with it, and I am the less inclined to insert here the copy, 
which Coleridge gave me, from my knowing that the somewhat 
too great familiarity with which the Devil is introduced to our notice, 
has been deemed by many to be scarcely compensated by the melo- 
dramatic guise and biting satire appended to this beau ideal of Satan. 








* “After this I was in a vision, having the angel of God near me, and saw 


Satan walking leisurely into London.” Brothers’ Prophecies, part i. p. 41. 
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Suffice it therefore to say, with reference to {its contents, that Cole- 
ridge predicts, as he was often heard to do, the approaching ruin of 
the country, from the increasing thirst after riches everywhere ap- 
parent. We were living, he used to say, in an age of gold, but 
were receding from the golden age. Among the sights, accordingly, 
on which the evil eye of the Devil is made to dwell with peculiar 
satisfaction, in his terrestrial walk, is a pig swimming with wind and 
tide, and yet in the manner of that animal, when swimming, cutting 
its own throat by too great eagerness to get on, thus adumbrating 
the downfall of our commercial prosperity, and with it of our na- 
tional greatness, from a similar impatience to gather riches even 
beyond the speed of the fast-flowing tide of commerce. And when 
we consider with what ruinous precipitancy immense sums have since 
been squandered in foreign speculations, we shall not be inclined to 
withhold from him the credit of no inconsiderable prescience. Neither 
is the moral the less instructive, because the pig may have happened 
for once to escape drowning.”’* 

In the “ Cambridge Tart, by Socius,” R. Gooch, Esq., published 
by Smith, 163, Strand, and Anderson, 40, West Smithfield, p. 22, 
we have the Devil’s Thoughts entitled “ Extemporaneous Lines as- 
cribed to the late Professor Porson.” We have here fourteen 
stanzas of four lines each, and seven stanzas of eight lines each, and 
it includes the stanza about acting prayers :— 

‘*He saw schoolboys acting prayers at morn, 
And naughty plays at night,— 
‘And oh, Mr. Dean!’ he cried—‘ I ween 
My own good trade goes right!’ ” 
This stanza was most probably an interpolation by Porson. 

Southey’s indecent and ungenerous bitterness against Porson can 
be traced to the Professor's caustic and Archilochean severity with 
respect to the Laureate’s earlier productions. Mr. Southey had 
alluded to the fancied superiority of the modern languages over the 
old, and to his own future fame as an Epic poet, and he heard of 
Porson’s remark that Mr. S.’s poetry would doubtless be remembered, 
when Homer and Virgil were forgotten, but not till then. ' 

In the second edition, 1809, of Lord Byron’s English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers, is the following note :— 

“‘ Thalaba, Mr. Southey’s second poem, is written in open defiance of 
precedence and poetry; Mr. S. wished to produce something novel, 
and succeeded to a miracle. Joan of Arc was marvellous enough, 
but Thalaba was one of those poems, which, in the words of Porson, 
will be read when Homer and Virgil are forgotten, but not till then.”+ 








* «‘The gambling mania is again (1836) as rife asever. Speculators in mines and 
railways, beware of the warning voice of Coleridge !’’ 

t At p. 208 of Southey’s Poetical Works, he calis Francis Jeffrey and William 
Smith the Gog and Magog of the Edinburgh Review, in imitation of Lord Byron, 
who, in his English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, called Francis Jeffrey and the 
Hon. George Lamb (brother to the present premier) the 4/pha and Omega of the 
same periodical. 

Compare the following notices from Rabelais. Rominagrobis, an old French 
poet; Panurge consults with him; he represents William Cretin, who was cele- 
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A few years will settle the question whether Southey has not been 
too liberal in giving what posterity will not receive with equal gra- 
titude. When Southey published Thalaba, he probably anticipated 
that it would be said of his new-fangled poetry, what was said of 
Archilochus’s satire, Primus idem invenit et perfecit, and therefore very 
naturally sneered at the degraded epic. When this remark was re- 
peated to Porson, he observed that it was a beautiful illustration of 
the curiosa felicitas, for Mr. S.’s own Joan of Arc wasa degraded epic, 
and not the less so for having been the boasted work of six weeks! 
When Southey prefaced one of his poems, by bidding his reader 
come and listen to the lay of one, who framed of Thalaba the wild 
and wondrous song, Porson remarked, “ The devil you did, then 
you must get other asses to lend their ears,—throw physic to the 
dogs,—I will none of it.” 

Coleridge was conversing with a poet and dramatist, now living, 
and complained to him that his friends used some of his best things or 
hints which he dropped in conversation, and he particularly referred 
to a plagiarism of this kind, which was committed by Southey in the 
Quarterly Review, about Homer and a rushlight ; we cannot, unfor- 
tunately, give the exact quotation. 

Dr. Maginn makes the following statement in Fraser’s Magazine: 
** Coleridge not long before his death, and shortly after the appear- 
ance of the Ist vol. of the Doctor,* complained to us, while we were 
drinking tea, or something else, with him at Highgate, that Southey 
had not acted fairly in appropriating to himself the story of Doctor 
Daniel Dodds of Doncaster and his horse Nobbs, for it was a stock story 
of his own, which he had intended to make the basis of a Rabalaisian 
work.” ‘The charges brought against Southey by Dr. Maginn are so 
extraordinary, as to merit a more lasting form than the pages of a 
Magazine confer, and might constitute an excellent supplementary 
volume to the edition of his Poetical Works, which is now in the course 
of publication.+ 

In closing the present article, we beg leave to protest in the 
strongest a severest terms on the dishonourable and extraordinary 
conduct of Southey in altering, omitting, and interpolating stanzas 
written by so great a man as Coleridge, and without giving to the 
reader the slightest intimation of his having done so. 


E. H. Barker. 








brated by the writers of his age more perhaps than a poet ever was either before or 
since. Geoffroy Toré says that Cretin had outdone Homer and Virgil. Rabelais 
makes him die a good Protestant, although he is abused by the Papists as ‘‘ an 
arrant heretick, a thorough-paced rivetted heretic, a rooted combustible heretick, 
and fit to burn; his soul goeth to éhirty ‘housand carts full of Devils.”’ 

* Published by Longman and Co. in Jan. 1834; though anonymous, it is well 
known to have been written by Southey. 

+ Dr. Maginn, in the last number of F'raser’s Magazine, has retracted what he 
had said in a previous number, viz. that Coleridge wrote the Devil’s Thoughis, and 
submits to the correction of the John Bull, who insists on its being the composition 
of Southey. He had not, it seems, read the article in our Febrvary’s Magazine ; 
he will now have to make a further retractation in favour of Coleridge’s claim, and 
to pass censure on himself for following a blind guide, and for not having consulted 
Coleridge's Poetical Works. 
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“AULD LANG SYNE;” 


A ROMANCE FROM REAL LIFE, 


BY DELLA. 


“Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 
Without our special wonder?”—M acsern. 


Wuo has not felt a thousand and a thousand times a delight that 
wants a name, a feeling closely allied to rapture—an emotion cheer- 
ing to the heart amidst its heaviest griefs, and animating to the spirits, 
although never so depressed, while thoughts—dear thoughts, of 
early, happy days have flashed across the mind ?’—Say they have 
been transient, like a ray of glittering sun-shine shooting out from 
the dreary clouds of the winter of our existence ;—what then ?—per- 
haps their very brevity may have given them strength and impor- 
tance in our estimation; and long after their first vivid and powerful 
impressions have passed away, an indefinable feeling has been re- 
tained, an influence experienced which we have fondly cherished 
like a gem of inestimable worth. 

It is by these, or similar mental resuscitations, we are made to hold 
a seeming acquaintance with men and things of by-gone years, 
rhose master-spirits of former days,—Addison, Steel, Cumberland, 
Goldsmith, Johnson, and a host of literary princes, in all the power 
and magnificence of intellectual greatness, appear to mingle with us 
still, while the delights which their immortal essays first produced 
upon our excited minds, are remembered and felt anew. 

We purpose not now to enter into the arcanum of metaphysical 
disquisition, and attempt a demonstrative solution of the mystery of 
involuntary reflection, or to show by what means the occupied mind 
turns suddenly from present subjects to past events, giving new life 
and fresh vigour to things and impressions long since forgotten ; our 
object is to supply a simple illustration from nature (at all times the 
plainest exposition that can be given), in the place of a philosophical 
elucidation. 

Some five-and-forty years ago, Eustace Mortmain was a young 
man of very dashing exterior. He had just stepped out of his teens, 
when, upon the death of his father, he stepped into a property of 
some few hundreds per annum; and in a few months afterwards, 
experienced the fulfilment of the adage in his own fortunes,—* it 
never rains but it pours,” for, in consequence of another death in his 
family, his income was increased to thousands a-year. 

Sustace had just entered the twenty-second year of his age, when, 
giving full credence to the declaration of the inspired volume,—* It is 
not good that man should be alone,”—he entered into a matrimonial 
engagement, which in less time than he had taken to consider of it, 
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—albeit that was brief,—proved his speculation to be ohe of the 
most unprofitable and perplexing kind possible. 

The lady upon whom Eustace had fixed his affections, and whom 
he had taken “‘ for better for worse, until death should them part,” 
became a perfect “thorn in his flesh.” She was the very counterpart 
of the celebrated Athenian philosopher’s lady-love, without possessing 
scarcely one redeeming quality, as an off-set against her unhappy 
propensities ; unless, indeed, a fine figure, and considerable personal 
attractions, could be said to be such. 

She was the spoiled child of foolishly fond parents, who died when 
she was about seventeen years of age, leaving her, as was imagined, 
heiress to aa estate of considerable worth: such, however, poor 
Eustace found not to be the case ; her claim to the property was de- 
clared by the Lord Chancellor to be defective, and she was, in con- 
sequence, left with all the consequential feelings and elevated 
notions of a lady of ton hanging about her, and—in reference to 
personal possessions—pennyless ! 

Eustace’s engagement with the lovely girl,—for so she was,—had 
not been of that heartless character which looked not beyond the pos- 
session of wealth:—he united himself to her, not because he sup- 
posed her rich, but because he loved her with an impassioned affec- 
tion, and believed the feeling to be reciprocal : 


‘« He lov’d her for herself alone, 
For she was all the world to him :” 


and when the declaration against her claims was pronounced in 
court, it produced no changing influence upon his affections. If 
possible, he lavished upon her kindnesses and attentions which had 
not previously been displayed. And she,—shall the painful fact be 
recorded ?—shall that which stains the character of one of the loveliest 
portions of God’s creation be mentioned ?—truth compels where in- 
clination dissents ?—she abused the ardent passion of lier doting hus- 
band, making it the mean by which, without check or control, she 
gratified her wildest passions, and revelled in the indulged ambition 
of her proud heart. 

To love—that essential ingredient to matrimonial felicity, she gave 
too much fatal evidence of being an entire stranger. A handsome 
establishment, dashing display, and fashionable connexions, were 
the ultimatum of her wishes; these formed in her estimation the chef- 
@euvre of earthly enjoyments, and so far as their possession went, 
she had all she desired—and for each of them she might have said, 
J’y suis pour mon coit ! 

Her fashionable conversaziones were frequent, and, in point of ex- 
pensive elegance, her balls, routs, and concerts were exceeded by 
few of the most wealthy aristocratic dames in the neighbourhood of 
Grosvenor Square. 

Eustace beheld with pain the progress his wife was making in 
ruinous folly ; he reasoned with her frequently and mildly, but it 
availed nothing. She neither saw, desired, nor enjoyed any thing save 
the idol Pleasure, and after it she pressed with fearful and frenzied 
eagerness. 
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To what will not a man submit, and what will he consider too 
reat a sacrifice to make, to meet the wishes of the woman he 

adores? Those only who loved as Eustace did, can reply correctly 
to the question. By degrees Mortmain gave up the point, his wife’s 
will was made the rule of her actions, and the gratification of her 
wishes the single object of her pursuit. A year or two only passed, 
and Eustace’s easy, nay, splendid fortune, had passed away also. 

The establishment with which Mr. Mortmain commenced life, 
was, as has been intimated, splendid. ‘The number of his servants 
resembled the attendants of an Eastern nabob, rather than the serv- 
ing-men of an English gentleman. The period, however, soon ar- 
rived, when a reduction became indispensable, and although greatly 
opposed to the inclination of Mrs. Mortmain, that reduction was made, 
and once more the unfortunate Eustace appeared to breathe with 
something like freedom. His mind was endowed by nature with true 
nobility,—nobility of principle ; and hence, while any man could 
point at him a finger, and say, “He is my debtor,” he felt himself 
oppressed by a servile load he could not sustain, and therefore, while 
he possessed the ability to do so (at whatever sacrifice it might be), 
he resolved to throw off the yoke, and be a freeman. 

Among the servants whom it was considered necessary and proper 
to retain, was one to whom Mr. Mortmain had been a kind of 
foster-father. He took him while young from an Orphan Asylum, 
and by degrees promoted him in his household, until he filled 
the office of steward to his estates. From this individual it was, that 
the abused, yet confiding husband, first learned that his property 
was rapidly declining. The information came like a fearful and 
unexpected thunder-clap to his ears: still so blindly attached was he 
to his wife, that he affected not to give credence to the statement 
for her sake ; yet the testimony of his faithful servant could not be 
entirely rejected. But how his fortune could have been expended, he 
scarcely knew,—or rather, perhaps, dared not examine. His devoted 
dependant Maxwell risked even the forfeiture of his beloved master’s 
favour, rather than allow him to continue ignorant of the real state 
of his circumstances. 

Some time previous to the period now referred to, Maxwell had 
filled the post of footman in Mr. Mortmain’s family, and in that ca- 
pacity had frequently attended Mrs. Mortmain to fashionable parties 
when her husband was called from home on affairs ‘of business. 
There she imbibed imperceptibly, but most madly, the love of 
play; and subsequently became, in consequence, that despicable 
thing, that prelude to every other vice—a decided Gambler ! 

In company with male and female sharpers,—although moving in 
the first circles of fashion, and connected with families of rank 
and title, Mrs. Mortmain lost frequent and large sums of money. 
Of these things the faithful Maxwell felt it his duty at length 
to acquaint his master ; the communication failed at the time to alarm 
the fears, or waken the suspicions, of the confiding husband,—but 
now, reflection turned at once to this point, and in no other way 
could he possibly account for the expenditure of his property, con- 
cerning which, however, he felt an insuperable objection against 
calling his wife to account. 
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The day of evil was merely postponed, it was not—it could not 
be, entirely put away. Proof, fatal proof, at length came, with all 
the withering influence of scathing lightning, threatening to destroy 
at once both happiness and life. Once more he strove, with the 
powerful feeling of infatuated affection, to win his wife from the way 
of destruction in which she appeared exclusively to delight :—but, 
alas! his kind and benevolent efforts were useless: her passion for 
play had destroyed her love of home, and respect, even, for her 
husband. Children, happily, they had none. 

A fashionable libertine member of a noble house, had on more 
than one occasion obliged Mrs. Mortmain by different and consider- 
able loans. His attentions increased with the lady’s necessities :-— 
like a greedy usurer, he had determined upon having high interest 
for his money,—an interest above the price of the wealth of a world. 
The craft of the worse than midnight assassin succeeded—the lovely 
but ruined wife of Eustace Mortmain, accepted a proposal which 
her friend made to her, and fled with him from the dwelling of her 
devoted, ill-treated husband. 

The information of this heart-breaking event was given to Mort- 
main in time to follow the guilty fugitives. Attended by the faith- 
ful Maxwell, he travelled to the coast, with all the speed that good 
horses could put forth. Like flying couriers bearing despatches 
which affected the interest of the kingdom, they dashed into Dover, 
and there learned that the pursued party had just left the hotel, at 
which Eustace put up, for the Pier, in order, as it was believed, to 
embark for Boulogne. Thither the distracted husband followed, and 
beheld his faithless wife in coinpany with her paramour, walking on 
the deck of the vessel, which was expected in a few minutes to 
break from her moorings. 

The first feeling of Mortmain’s wounded soul would have led him 
instantly to leap on board the vessel, and tear his wife from the arm 
of the murderer of his peace. But even now his love triumphed ; the 
objection he felt against exposing her who had so deeply injured him 
to the loathing gaze or rude execrations of passengers and spec- 
tators, directed him in the course he would pursue: and he accord. 
ingly despatched Maxwell with his card to the seducer, who, in a 
few minutes, attended the summons. A meeting took place, and 
the ball of the enraged husband entered the breast of his adversary. 
He fell, as was supposed, dead ; while Eustace, with feelings bordering 
on distraction, was forced from the place of conflict. 

For a few weeks the wretched Mortmain lay concealed, not by 
his own desire, for he wished not to be hid, and was reckless of all 
consequences that might ensue,—but he submitted himself passively 
and entirely to the will of his friends, who were anxious to ascertain 
what might be the fate of the wounded man. 

During the period of the seclusion, creditors of whom Eustace had 
no conception, pressed their claims, which were numerous and heavy ; 
all his possessions were seized, and the almost frantic, ruined Mort- 
main stole like a midnight robber from his place of concealment, 
and entered a vessel bound for the East, with the full intention of 
leaving the country of his disgrace and wretchediiess for ever, hoping 
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that although he should never retrieve his ruined fortune, he might 
at least succeed in hiding his head from the shame which had so 
cruelly been brought upon him. 

Three months passed, and two of the crew of the ship on board 
which Eustace had sailed, returned, bringing the distressing informa- 
tion, or rather confirming it, to the friends who were acquainted with 
his departure,—of the ity of the vessel on the coast of Barbary, 
whither they had been driven from their course by stress of weather ; 
and that all who sailed in her, with the exception of themselves, and 
another, who died soon after they reached Gibraltar —had perished! 

The persons who had been providentially preserved, had 
taken the pinnace as the ship went to pieces, with the intention of 
assisting their fellow-sufferers; but scarcely had they entered the 
boat, before the painter snapped asunder, and all attempts to regain 
the fated vessel, to relieve their frantic shipmates, were unavailing : 
with considerable difficulty they succeeded in escaping the greedy 
waves, and the not less greedy and cruel inhabitants of the shores 
upon which they had been wrecked, and reached the opposite coast 
in safety 

All who had known Mortmain, and the circle was not small, had 
respected and loved him; many had censured him for his blind de- 
votion to a woman whose conduct proved she loved him not; but now 
that the tidings of his premature fall reached their ears, they pitied 
and lamented him. 

The career of Mrs. Mortmain was one of brevity and sorrow. 
Her seducer recovered from his wound, and, in company with him, 
she once more embarked in a vessel, asad they prosecuted their in- 
tended tour, visiting France, Switzerland, and parts of Italy. For a 
few months he was “obsequiously attentive, but by degrees the warmth 
of his devotion subsided, other beauties attracted his attention, and 
in a short period he abandoned his deluded victim altogether. In 
less than twelve months from the time she quitted her home, her 
race was finished. She died in the depths of poverty and wretched. 
ness, unfriended, unpitied, and without one kind or sympathizing 
fellow-creature to close her eyes, or shed a tear of regret over her 
lonely grave. 

Twenty years passed off the wheel of time, and Mortmain and his 
wife were forgotten: their memories appeared to have perished, 
Others filled the places they had occupied, and but few of the per- 
sons who lived in the days of his prosperity remained; out of that 
small number, Maxwell was one : industry and care, with the blessing 
of Providence, had secured for him comfort and competency, 

It was a dark and tempestuous December night, when Mr. Max- 
well was seated with his wife and family around a blazing fire, 
listening to the howlings of the furious storm which raged without. 
Suddenly their attention was excited by the loud and continued 
barking of their yard dog, who appeared as if making powerful 
efforts t to free himself then his confinement. Mr. Maxwell rang the 
bell, and enquired of a servant who entered, the cause of old Carlo’s 
unusual noise. The man stated that a queer-looking sort of old fel- 
low stood before the gate, and although he had been desired again 
and again to leave the place, still he sonsnined. 
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‘“‘Itis a miserable night, John,” observed the farmer, “ for a fellow- 
creature to be exposed to, without a shelter; I hope you have not 
treated him harshly.” 

‘© No, Zur,” returned John, “ for the matter o’ that, I never treats 
nobody unkind ;—but nevertheless, Zur, if we wor to give counte- 
nance to all who like to beg, we should soon ha’ your barns empty, I 
warrant.” 

“ Well, well, John,” said Maxwell, “it may be as you say; still 
remember the poor are our fellow-creatures, and not a few of them 
perhaps by uncontrollable circumstances have been reduced from 
affluence to poverty: [ knew one such once—God rest him,” and a 
few tears forced themselves from his eyes in spite of him.—* But I'll 
go myself and enquire who this stranger may be :—if he be deserving, 
and I can relieve his wants, he shall not be turned away unhelped.” 

So saying, Maxwell accompanied his servant to the gate, and en- 
quired of the wretched being who still stood there shivering with 
cold, and wet with snow, what was his business. 

“T have lost my way, Sir,” replied the old man, whose head seemed 
white with years, “I have lost my way while journeying on foot to 
London, and now seek shelter for the night from the fury of the 
storm, Let my years and my sufferings move your sympathy, and 
drive me not from your door—as you value the blessing of Heaven.” 

The appeal was not made in vain to the benevolent Maxwell: he 
remembered his own criginal destitute situation, and that but for the 
kindness of one whose memory was still dear to him, and that blessing 
to, which the old man referred, he might still have been poor and 
wretched. 

Directions were immediately given to John, to conduct the stranger 
into the kitchen, to which cheerful obedience was instantly paid. 
After the old man had freely partaken of such refreshment as was 
set before him, he proceeded to warm his nearly frozen limbs at the 
cheerful fire, and, while so engaged, he enquired of the servant the 
name of the kind master of the house. 

“ Thou may’st well say kind,” observed an old servant who sate in 
an opposite corner to the one occupied by the stranger, “ for a kinder 
or a better man never broke the world’s bread than be our measter 
Maxwell.” 

“ Maxwell!” exclaimed the stranger, starting as the name was 
mentioned—-“ Maxwell did you say ” 

“ Aye, be sure I did,—Maxwell be his name,” returned the ser- 
vant,—“ and Do-well be his character.” 

“ And pray,” continued the stranger,” how long may he have re- 
sided here ? 

“‘ How long ?” replied the old informant, and then, after a moment’s 
thonght, added, ‘‘ why it be now, as near as may be, twenty years 
sin’.” 

“Nay, Thomas,” said another in the kitchen, “ you are not quite 
correct, it can only be eighteen years sin’-—as I can prove by—” 

“ Eighteen years,” responded the first speaker—“ well, now I think 
on’t, thou be’st right ;—aye, eighteen years :—well, as I wasa saying, 
it is eighteen years sin’ measter purchased a small farm hereabouts, o’ 
the name o’ Grange Farm-—dost know’! ’” 
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The stranger shook his head, and the old man continued :— 

«Well, in a few years measter contrived to put by money ; mr 4 
succeeded mortal well wi’ him, and then the Squire’s daughter falls 
in love wi’ him, and by jingo if they arnt married while a member 
o’ parliament, who wanted to court her, is looking about him, Well, 
presently the Squire dies, and leaves him a mint o’ money, and then 
you see he had this fine house here builded, and became a sort 0’ 
Squire himself. He wor always a careful, industrious person, and 
now he’s one o’ the kindest people in this part o’ the country. He 
don’t forget now, that he was once poor himself. He is not ashamed 
to tell about his being an orphan school chap, and how Mr. Mort- 
main—” 

‘‘Mr. Mortmain—an orphan schoolboy !” exclaimed the stranger. 

“ Yes,” returned the old narrator, staring the stranger full in the 
face—* didst know him, eh?’ 

“Tell me,” said the stranger, without attending to the question— 
“was it with a Mr. Eustace Mortmain, of London, that your master 
once lived 2?” 

“ That wor the very person,” replied the man. ‘ I’ze heard measter 
declare it over and over again, and the tears ha’ run down his cheeks 
like drops from the end o’ the thatch on a dewy morning.” 

“ Merciful Providence !” shouted the stranger, clasping his wrinkled 
hands together, and raising them and his eyes towards heaven ;— 
“what do [ hear” He could utter no more; feeling triumphed over 
nature, and he fell fainting from his seat. 

The loud cry of the servants, who supposed the stranger had fallen 
from his seat dead, alarmed the whole house, and brought Mr. and 
Mrs. Maxwell from the parlour to enquire into the cause of the up- 
roar; and when the stranger again opened his eyes, Mr. Maxwell 
was kindly watching over him. 

“ Mr. Maxwell,” said he faintly :—“‘ you have forgotten me then.” 

Some confused recollections, such as one experiences when sud- 
denly awakened from a dream, appeared to be possessed by the 
feeling host at the sound of the stranger's voice, and for a while his 
thoughts seemed as if struggling to free themselves from the per- 
plexing entanglements by which they were held. 

“T have,” after a considerable pause, he replied, “ surely heard 
that voice before to-night, but where, or when, I am at a loss to de- 
termine.” 

The stranger sighed deeply, wiped away some gushing tears from 
his eyes, and then asked,—** Did you not once know Eustace Mort- 
main 2” 

“ Eustace Mortmain !” ejaculated the farmer. “ Yes, I did once 
know a Mr. Eustace Mortmain, and still his memory is dear to my 
heart. He was my friend, and not merely my master,—my father 
in the hour of my adversity, It is long since we parted,” continued 
Maxwell, almost choked with strong feeling—* but the days of 
* Auld Lang Syne’ are like a drop of heavenly comfort to my soul. 
Oh, [ remember as if the event were but of yesterday, when the best 
of masters and of friends, ruined by the cruelty of an over-indulged 

wife, left his country, never to return. I would have travelled all 
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the world over with him, but I knew not, until weeks after he had left, 
of his departure,—but we shall meet in a better world.” 

For awhile he sobbed audibly—unable to stifle or conceal the 
feelings of his soul; at length he turned to the stranger observing, 
“But what has my knowledge of Mr. Mortmain to do with your 
tale, old man,—did you ever meet with him? If you haveany thing 
to say concerning him, let me know all, as one of the greatest favours 
you can confer upon me, and for his sake you shall not henceforth 
suffer want.” 

During this impassioned effusion of Mr. Maxwell, the old man sate 
weeping like an infant, striving, but in vain, to overcome or suppress 
emotions which he could not control. At length, yielding to the 

owerful impulse of nature, he threw himself upon the breast of Mr. 
tad and exclaimed—*“ I am the unfortunate Eustace Mort- 
main!” and again fainted. 

Oh, what an indescribable scene followed!—If affectionate gratitude 
be an object powerful enough to engage the notice of angels—here 
such pure beings might have hovered for a time, while speeding on 
their missions of mercy in our fallen world, to gaze upon a display 
of it, of the loftiest, purest kind. 

Maxwell strained to his heart, with the fond feelings of a pas- 
sionate lover, the unconscious Mr. Mortmain; the kind lady of the 
farmer ran for stimulants, while the servants were busily engaged 
bathing his temples with cold water. 

In a few minutes, consciousness returned to him, when he was led 
between the affeciionate pair into the parlour, and placed upon the 
sofa, which was wheeled for the purpose in front of an increased fire. 
The children crowded with eagerness and amazement round the old 
man, stroking his knees, and kissing his hands, while the half-frantic 
Mr. Maxwell displayed all the officious attention of a kind nurse, to- 
wards his—‘‘more than father,”— as he, in the fulness of his heart- 
felt gratitude, called Mr. Mortmain. 

Mrs. Maxwell, who had, times without number almost, heard her 
husband speak of the person she now beheld, and of the immense 
obligations under which he was laid to him,—knew not how to ex- 
press her feelings as she wished to do: she pillowed up his back, took 
his worn-out wet shoes from off his feet, and with her own hands placed 
a pair of warm slippers upon them, and at every action enquired with 
solicitude if his comfort were increased. 

The kind and needful attention they heaped upon Mr. Mortmain 
produced effects almost equally powerful to those occasioned by his 
recent sufferings and sorrows, although of a decidedly different order, 
Mrs, Maxwell anticipated his wants, and soon supplied him with a 
full tumbler of excellent port-wine negus; and cheered by its influence, 
and composed by the affection of his friend, he gratefully acknow- 
ledged + over-ruling hand of Providence in all his ways, and looked 
like a hoary patriarch of former days giving thanks, 

After a hae supper, and family devotions, which Mr, Maxwell 
never omitted in the midst of all his domesties,—for he was the off- 
spring of some of noble Scotland’s noblest sons—the Covyenanters— 
and appeared to have imbibed not a small portion of their estimable 
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spirit,—they retired to rest, with the understanding that, on the 
following evening, Mr. Mortmain would favour them with a sketch 
of his wonderful preservation, the means by which it had been 
effected, and how he had regained his native country. 

That night the unfortunate gentleman rested as for years before 
he had not done, and in the morning arose refreshed and invi- 
gorated by his kindly slumbers. The whole of that day was em- 
ployed by his kind host in providing for his present necessities. , A 
new dress suited to the rank he had formerly held in society, was 
ordered, and every throb of anxiety, which his bosom might know, 
Maxwell laboured assiduously to remove. 

The approaching evening was looked forward to with anxious 
feelings by the longing and excited group, and after tea the sofa 
was again drawn before the fire. Mr. Mortinain, having seated him- 
self upon it, at the kind request of the farmer’s wife, commenced his 
brief account:—— 

“Of the loss of the ship in which I sailed from England,” he ob- 
served, “I need not say any thing: of that you heard soon after it 
occurred. When first she struck, the scene of confusion and terrorwhich 
prevailed was beyend all description dreadful. Some shrieked in wild 
despair, others stood motionless as if struck dumb with affright, while 
not a few ran from one end of the vessel to the other, see king, but in 
vain, for some means of escape from impending destruction. Then 
the stout-hearted trembled, and such as with infidel audacity had 
dared—-“‘while seas were calin and skies serene ”"—to deny the being 
of a God, now wept in agony, and called upon him to save them. 

“In less than three hours from the moment [ have referred to, I 
found myself clinging to a fragment of the wreck, and drifting fast 
by a rapid current tow ard3 shore. 

“As daylight increased, [ perceived several persons crowded on the 
beech ready to receive me, who, on the moment I landed, deliberated 
with some degree of violence among themselves whether they should 
kill the “ Christian dog,” as they termed me, or whether they should 
draw lots which of them should possess me as their slave. Those 
who argued for the latter course prevailed, and lots were cast whose 
I should be. I fell to the lot of a man who caused me to be con- 
veyed bound to Algiers, where it was soon discovered that I was a 

erson of some education, on which account I was purchased for the 
use of the Bey, that I might give instruction to his children in such 
branches of lear ning as I was rable to teach, or they were disposed to 
be taught. 

“Here I toiled for years, sighing at the recollection of former times 
which I could not, and did not wish to forget. At length, having 
given offence to one of my senior pupils, [ was dismissed in disgrace 
from my office, and sold to another master, and doomed, as I then 
thought, to drag out the rest of my days, far up the country, in hard 
and degri ading toil. 

“Never will the feelings pass from my mind which were produced 
by the intelligence that I Lord Exmouth had bombarded the city of the 
haughty Dey, and brought the insulting tyrant to such terms as the go- 
vernment of my country dictated. Still the operation of the treaty in vall 
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its beneficial extent was slow. I, who was far in-land, continued still 
to toil, long after others had had their bands burst asunder. At 
length the period arrived when my chains were to be broken. I was 
conveyed to Algiers, and from thence to Gibraltar, at which latter 
place I continued, maintaining myself as I could obtain employ, 
until, having saved, by much care and long and continued labour, a 
portion of money, I resolved once again to visit England, and lay my 
bones among the ashes of my kindred. 

“TIT embarked according to my projected plan, when, three weeks 
since, after an absence of twenty years from the land which gave 
me birth, I was cast upon English ground pennyless; the vessel on 
board which I had sailed from Gibraltar, was wrecked on the coast of 
Cornwall, and with a few shillings which the friends of humanity there 
raised me, I set forth, and was journeying to London, when, lost 
from the darkness of the night, and borne down by fatigue and distress, 
Providence led me to your gate,—and—” 

The strong feelings of Mr. Mortmain’s heart prevented farther 
utterance, aud, as he ceased, Mr. Maxwell took his hand kindly and 
exclaimed, “And never shall you leave us more. All I have is your's . 
command it as you please, and while we live gratefully adoring the 
wisdom that has directed and supported us all our days,—may our 
sorrows and our joys, our adversity and our prosperity, lead us fre- 
quently, inorder to soften the asperity of the one, and to dispose 
us rightly to employ the other, to the days of ‘Auld Lang Syne.”’ 


MY MARY. 


My Mary’s looks—my Mary’s love— 
They make this earth a heaven to me; 
I kenna how they fare above, 
But here mair bless’d I mayna be 
I seek nae better warld than this, 
Wi sic an angel for mine ain ;— 
I couldna dream o’ dearer bliss 
Than love, and be beloved again ! 


Her blushing cheeks and balmy lips 

With Eden’s richest rose might vie ; 
Her blue ee’s lustrous light eclipse 

The brightest star that beams on high. 
How could I feel—how could I say 

This world is waste—this life is vain, 
With ane like Mary night and day 

To love, and be beloved again? 


Mat Micatan, 
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WIVES OF THE CAESARS. 
BY BERTIE AMBROSSE. 


Paulatim deinde ad superos Astrea recessit 
Hac comite, atque dua pariter fugere sorores.—Juv. Sar. 6. 


JUNIA CLAUDILLA——-LIVIA ORESTILLA—LOLLIA PAULINA—CESONIA~ 
WIVES OF CAIUS CALIGULA. 


Tue first wife of Caius Cesar, commonly known by the name of 
Caligula*, from his adoption of the shoe and leg-dress of the Roman 
soldiers, was Junia Claudilla, the daughter of Syllanus the patrician. 
Their marriage was projected by Tiberius ; and though Caligula 
conceived a violent objection to her person, he was so profound a 
master of the arts of simulation, that his obedience to the mandate of the 
emperor appeared an act of predilection and attachment. Claudilla, 

not only incapable of furthering the latent projects of her husband, 

but, moreover, an linpediment to their fulfilment, was soon removed 
from the obstruction of his plans. She died in child-birth, and 
thereby vacated for Caligula the various grounds of promise and 
temptation, by which he won to his co- -operation the spiritof a cruel 
and aspiring instrument. Ennia, the wile of Macro, who had risen, 

on the ruin of Sejanus, to the Prefe ccture of the Peatesian cohorts, 

was the female ae by Caligula for the furtherance of his ambi- 
tious views.t Ennia’s vanity had been abundantly caressed by the 
authority derived to Macro from Tiberius; her presumption was, 
immeasurable, nor did it permit her to perceive in the criminal and 
flattering avowals of Caligula, the artful objects of his dissembled 
passion. ‘The days of Tiberius were visibly drawing to an end, and 
ihe seemingly enamoured supplicant was the apparent heir to the 
imperial power. Such fascinating prospects readily subdued the 
slight compunction of a vicious female. Caligula, perceiving her 

credulity, confirmed her in his interest by promises of marriage as 
soon as he possessed the sovereign authority. Moreover, he enforced 
his passionate professions by the sovemnity of oaths ;{ and gave her, 

as a still more binding pledge of his sincerity, a written dnclaes ation 
of his prospective eratitude, should Ennia yield to his entreaties, and 
employ the influence of Macro with Tiberius for the eventual com- 
pletion of his fortune. Ennia, deceived by her consummate vanity, 


———— SS SS — _ —_—__—_— — —$— ee 


* «Caligula cognomen castreusi joco traxit: quia manipularis habitu inter milites 
educabatur.’’—Sueton.in Vita Caligula, 9. 

+ ‘* Bene itaque pensitato muliebri ingenio, hac potissimum via ad dominationem 
grassari, destinat. Norat in omnia flexibilem esse feminam, quam blanditiis facile 
pellicias, et speciosis promissis denique expugnes ; amissi autem pudicitia, nihil abnuit 
mulier, in fas nefasque juxta venalis,”’— Ani. A mil. Orat. 13. Dissert. Polit. de Calig. 

~ “ Enniam Newviam * * solicitavit ad stuprum, pollicitus et matrimonium suum, 
si potitus imperio fuisset ; deque ea re et jurejurando et Chirographo cayit.’’—Suetor. 
in Vita Calig. 12. ; 
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imagined that the faith of Caius would be bound by the concession 
of her person ; and Macro,* looking to the ultimate reward of a dis- 
honourable acquiescence in his shame, f facilitated the desires of the 
dissembling prince. But Tiberius, though aged and declining, had 
sufficient penetration to detect the artifice of the Pretorian Prefect ; 


he discovered, in his fervent praises of Caligula, the expectation of 


his own demise; and the anxiety of Macro to address his homage to 
the rising sun. Tiberius, whether overwhelmed by his infirmities 
and age, or sacrificed by the conspiring treachery of Macro, Ennia, 
and Caligula, survived their coalition but to anticipate and feel its 
bloody obje ct. His death is, notwithstanding, variously related. It is 
said by some, that, conscious of his approaching end, he took the 
signet from his hand with the evident intention of signifying, by its 
transfer. his bequest of the imperial succession ; but that he held it 
for a while, as if in hesitation of his purpose, or, perhaps, reluctant to 
admit to the beholding witnesses of his alarm his own conviction of 
the crisis ; that he g: aed i in stern and painful silence on the persons 
present, aid replaced the signet on his finger, at the same time ma- 
nifesting a profound abstraction, and remaining motionless and mute 
for a considerable time. At length he raised himself with a convul- 
sive strength, in seeming agitation, and having called aloud upon 
his servants, who returned no answer to his cries, he rose and stag- 
gered from his couch, and sank a corpse upon the ground, By 
some it is affirmed, that his successor adininistered to him a slow 
and wasting poison ;¢ by others, that he perished from the want of 
food refused him in the crisis of a fever. The most probable con- 
jecture (for the real fact appears to be unknown) is, that he was 
murdered by Caligula and Macro, who had taken from his finger, 
while he lay, to all appearance dead, his signet ring, which Tiberius, 
’ recovering from his insensibility, demanded. The : anger of the 

Emperor, w ho, in the languor of de bility, retained the strength of 
his ferocious mind, would have fatally affected the partners in 
offence, who needed but the resolution to ensure their safety by a 
prompt extinction of the despot: and the attendants of the house- 
hold having been previously withdrawn to a considerable distance 
from the imperial dormitory, and the weakness of the Emperor him- 
self presenting no material obstacle to such an act, C aligula and 
Macro smothered him with bolsters. Caligula indeed admitted, ata 
later period of his life, that he had once designed the murder of 
Tiberius ; and assumed it as an act of venge ful piety in honour of 
his mother and his brothers, who had perished by the mandate of 
that great tyrant. Provided with a dagger (such was his own 
account), he had entered the dormitory of Tiberius when asleep ; 
but the aspect of his patron overwhelmed him with remorse, nor 


* © Qui (Macro) principe Tiberio jam grandavo magis orientem solem veneratus, 
quam occidentem, trpi lenocinio, et foedi amoris ohseqnio, juvenis gratiam emercatur ; 
snz non minus quam illius ambitioni velificans.”’.—Ant, Almil. Orat. 13, Dissert. 
Polit. 

t Sunt qni putent venenum ei & Caio datum lentum atque tabificum. Alii in remis- 
sione fortuite febris cibum desideranti negatum.”—Sueton.in Vita Tib. 
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could he, in despite of the resentment which had urged him to the 
undertaking, execute his purpose.* 

No sooner was Caligula possessed of the imperial power, than 
he was congratulated by the undissenting acclamations of the people. 
A dark and sanguinary tyranny of nearly three and twenty years’ 
duration, was probably about to be succeeded by the mild and equi- 
table genius of a youth, the son of the illustrious and good Germa- 
nicus, who had possibly transmitted his virtues with his blood to the 
only male remaining issue of his marriage. The education of Cali- 
gula among the soldiers of the empire had endeared him to the 
legions ; and the early tenour of his conduct flattered every hope, 
however ardent, of the general felicity. His vicious nature dawned 
with an atrocious and ungrateful act—the sacrifice of Macro and his 
wife, by whose assistance he had risen to the sovereign authority ; 
and, indeed, the bloody course he then began, and thenceforth un- 
remitlingly pursued, fulfilled the prophecy of his imperial prede- 
cessor, who had told him “ he would manifest all the vices, without 
one solitary virtue, of the Dictator Sylla.”+ Indifferent to his avowals 
made to Ennia, and his obligations to the zealous and important 
offices of Macro, Caligula directed their impeachment. Their accu- 
sation was established upon facts, to which the prince was privy as a 
guilty party; and the criminality of which he thus was tacitly con- 
victed, could only have been deepened by the circumstance of adding 
to the guilt the treachery of an accomplice. 

Suetoniust justly says, that it is difficult to determine of the mar- 
riages of Caligula, whether they were contracted, broken,or maintained 
by more opprobrious circumstances. Inthe extravagant indulgence of 
his passions, he had rendered his sister Drusilla so odiously notorious in 
Rome, that she was generally supposed the exclusive mistress of his 
affections and his will. Notwithstanding, the attractions of Livia 
Orestilla, the destined bride of Calpurnius Piso, diverted for a 
moment the fury of his unnatural infatuation, Piso, in his selection 
of Orestilla, had solicited the glory of an illustrious alliance, and the 
charms of a superlative and graceful person. ‘The Senator, himself 
of most distinguished lineage and consummate wealth, designed to 
celebrate his nuptials by a feast of extraordinary splendour ; and, 
with a view to heighten its magnificence, prevailed upon Caligula to 
honour the solemnity with his imperial presence. In the spirit of a 
laudable munificence, Piso had employed the means of opulence and 
taste to celebrate the happy ceremony ; and glorying in the exqui- 
site perfections of his bride, and the sumptuous profusion of his en- 
tertainment, he was doomed to suffer an irreparable and humiliating 
loss, in the very zenith of his hopes and grandeur. The scientific 





* “ Gloriatum enim esse assidué, in commemoranda sua pietate, ad ulciscendam 
necem matris et fratrum, introisse se cum pugione cubiculum Tiberii dormientis; et 
misericordia correptum, abjecto ferro recessisse, nec illum, quamquam sensisset, aut 
exquirere quidquam aut exsequi ausum.’’—Sueton. in Vita Calig. 12. 

+ “Caio Casari forte orto sermone L. Syllam inridenti, omnia Sylle vitia et nullam 
ejusdem virtutum habiturum predixit.”-—Tacit Ann. |. 6. 

¢ ‘* Matrimonia contraxerit turpius, an dimiserit, an tenuerit, non est facile dis- 
cernere.""—Suetun. in Vitd Calig. 
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and fastidious order of the banquet exhibited a combination of 
luxury, profusion, and magnificence. The contrast of the various 
hues of dress assigned to each respective service of the household, 
from the sea-green garment and the cherry-coloured girdle of the 
porters,* to the russet tunic of the slaves, who stood at intervals be- 
tween the columns to refresh the guests, by waving monstrous fans of 
Asiatic workmanship; the odours of the fragrant coronals, diffused, 
from time to time, in breezes through the spacious halls; the sur- 
passing beauty of the women convened on the occasion; the gor- 
geous brilliance of their jewels and apparel ; the variety and rarity 
of cups and chalices of crystal, amethyst,t porcelain,t gold and 
silver, crowned with flowers and carried by Egyptian, Phrygian, 
Greek, and Syrian boys, adorned with chaplets of delicious fra- 
grance, and arrayed in tunics of elaborate embroidery, selected, 
too, for their surpassing beauty ; the joyous tone and aspect of the 
feast, awakened every sense and flattered every imagination, In 
such a mood the sympathies of the assembled guests responded to the 
martial or voluptuous music which arose alternately from bands of 
trumpets, horns, and Theban pipes, and the entrancing melody of 
Lydian lutes and Antiochian lyres. Orestilla, though hardly in the 
blossom of her beauty, united with her youth an air of conscious and 
commanding majesty. She was arrayed in all that could adorn and 
raise her natural perfections. Above a strophium of myrtle-coloured 
green, which faithfully revealed the symmetry of an expanding 
bosom,§ she wore a saffron stole, the sleeves of which, according to 
the innovations of the empire, were slashed and gathered from the 
elbow to the wrist with clasps of costly emeralds. The spinther on 
her shoulder, which combined the volumes of her robe, was a chry- 
solite of dazzling radiance and remarkable dimension ; her ear-rin 

were two large but simple pearls; a band of emeralds supplied her 
zone ; her hair, anointed with exotic perfumes, was arranged in the 
resemblance of a helmet, and interwoven with a wreath of shining 
aig As she reclined on the ¢riclinium near her destined husband, a 
orm of unexceptionable grace and glowing beauty, she had the for- 
tune or misfortune (for Orestilla was suspected of the wish) to 
inflame the appetite of the imperial guest. Caligula beheld her 
with increasing admirativn and desire, and being gradually wrought 
on by the strength of his imagination, he at length exclaimed, as 
Piso leaned towards her, “ Noli uxorem meam premere ;” when he 





y * “Tn aditu ipso stabat ostiarius prasinatus cerasino succinctus cingulo.”—Petron. 
rb. 

+ “Cum potes amethystinos trientes.”’—Martial, Epigr. 9, 49, hoc est scyphos 
amethystis ornatos, Comm. 

¢ “Oriens myrrhina mittit; inveniuntur enim ibi in pluribus locis, nec insignibus 
maxime Parthici regni; precipue tamen in Caramania. Humorem putant sub terra 
calore densari.””—Plinius, 1. 37,c. 2. Martial recommends them for hot wine. 

‘¢ Si calidum potas, ardenti myrrha Falerno 
Convenit, et melior sit sapor inde mero.” —Fpigr. 14, 113. 

§ ‘‘ Strophium idem recte interpretatur brevem fasciam, que virginalem papillaram 
tumorem cohibet.”—Ferrarius de Re Vest. 1. 3. 

“ Eas manicas interdum luxus muliebris non consutas, sed fibulis nexas cogitavit.’’ 
— Id. in loco citato. 
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rose abruptly from the feast, withdrawing Orestilla with him, and 
leaving Piso overwhelmed with momentary stupefaction. He auda- 
ciously proclaimed upon the morrow, that he had formed a marriage 
after the examples of Romulus and Augustus.* Orestilla’s triumph 
was of short duration. Caligula’s capricious taste was quickly weary 
of her charms; repudiation followed the extinction of his passion : 
but selfishness or jealousy continued to withhold from Piso the per- 
son of which tyranny defrauded him. For Caligula having learned 
that Orestilla, partaking of a mutual wish, desired the union, inter- 
rupted formerly by his impatient ardour, forbade her intercourse 
with Piso ; and that the cruel prohibition might be certainly observed, 
the repudiated wife and unoffending lover were doomed to exile in 
separate and distant islands. The future history of Orestilla is un- 
known. We may readily imagine she had little to regret in for- 
feiting the sensual fancy of a prince addicted to unnatural depravity, 
whose temper was ferocious, and to whom desire alone was law. 
Her exile might indeed have saved her from those fierce explosions 
of his rage, to which Caligula was liable, and which so fatally affected 
every object in the scope of its immediate operation. Yet banish- 
ment, involving a perpetual separation from the earliest object of a 
virtuous choice, was possibly the keenest of decrees that despotism 
could inflict or sensibility endure. In the wra of Caligula, the history 
of grandeur was the history of either suffering or criminality ; it is 
silent as to Piso’s future fortunes and those of his intended wife. 
We may therefore hope that the remainder of Livia Orestilla’s days 
were spent in the felicity of some obscure retirement; and it is 
justice to infer that the tenour of her life was virtuous, since no 
existing records justify an opposite conclusion. 

Caligula’s desertion of Orestilla was followed by no new infatua- 
tion. On the contrary, he openly resumed his commerce with his 
sisters Agrippina, Drusilla, and Livilla, with whom he still had 
notified the marks of an incestuous intercourse in the days of his 
cohabitation with his repudiated wife. The historians concur in their 
belief of his constupration of his sisters, and Suetonius relates that his 
criminal connexion with Drusilla was indisputably fixed by his grand- 
mother Antonia, who discovered them in bed together, while Ca- 
ligula was yet a youth.t How much credibility belongs to other 
or pa offensive imputations, cannot be fairly measured by the guilt 
of which Caligula appears to be convicted by indirect, though 
weighty testimony. In establishing a violation of the laws of nature, 
we should cautiously admit conclusions, fairly to be drawn from cir- 
cumstances of an ordinary act; and positive evidence alone should 
govern our belief of crimes from which the instinct of humanity is 
commonly abhorrent. That more may have been charged upon 





* “ Statimque e convivio abduxisse eam secum et proximo die edixisse, Matrimo- 
nium sibi repertum exemplo Romuli et Augusti.”—Sueton. in Vitd Calig. 25. 

+ ‘“ Cum omnibus sororibus suis stupri consuetudinem fecit, plenoque convivio sin- 
gulas infra se vicissim collocabat, uxore supra cubante. Ex his Drusillam vitiasse 
virginem, pretextatus adhuc, creditur. Atque etiam in concubitu ejus quondam de- 
aeorg ab avia Antonia, apud quam simul educabantur.”—Sueton. in Vitd 
Calig. 24. 
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Caligula than truth could justify, is evident in the absurd assertion 
of Eutropius, that his iniquity extended to the defilement of a daughter 
sprung from his incestuous commerce with his sister.* Nor, indeed 
was invention requisite to vilify the character of Cesar. While 
Orestilla, a beautiful and guiltless consort, was enduring in the 
misery of exile an estrangement from his bed, the fury of his passion 
or the aberration of his intellect, or both combined, betrayed him into 
excesses of unprecedented flagrancy. He dissolved the marriage of 
Drusilla with Lucius Cassius Longinus, a senator of consular dignity, 
and took her publicly to the imperial palace, as his wife.t By a sin- 
gularity of fancy, while still enamoured of her person, he subse- 
quently married her to Lepidus, his intimate associate in debauches 
of the most revolting character. With an insatiable depravity, his 
other sisters, Agrippina and Livilla, were made the sport of his 
obscenity, t and eventually the victims of his persecution. His pas- 
sion for Drusilla, far from suffering abatement, apparently increased 
by its indulgence ; and Caligula, when labouring under illness, which 
he apprehended would be fatal, decreed her the inheritance, not only 
of his wealth, but of the imperial authority.§ But shortly after his re- 
eovery, Drusilla perished in the flower of her age. Caligula’s 
affliction, like his other passions, wore the aspect of insanity. Incon- 
solable for her loss, he quitted Rome by night, and, hurrying through 
Campania with the wild precipitation of a maniac, he crossed the 
sea to Syracuse, and there resigned himself to frantic lamentations, 
He returned to Rome abruptly, a picture of abandonment and 
wretchedness, his hair and beard neglected, and his face impressed 
with all the vestiges of a keen and recent grief. In the conflicting 
purposes of his distracted mind, he hesitated whether to commemo- 
rate her death by general mourning or idolatry ; and, at the very 
moment of his raising shrines and temples to her divinity, he bitterly 
rebuked the persons round him who withheld their tears from the 
immortalized Drusilla.|| Caligula endowed the priesthood of her 
worship with more than usual prodigality; and Livius Geminius, 
a senator, one of those shameless parasites too often fostered in the 
-courts of weak and vicious princes, attested on his oath that he had 
seen Drusilla rise into the heavens, and was rewarded for his per- 
jury with an immense donation. Caligula at length recovered from 
his grief, and entering wildly into all the sensualities that a pas- 
sionate depravity suggested, carried terror and defilement into every 





* But Eutropius is entitled to the correction of the commentators, who have disposed 
of the absurdity by the alteration of a single syllable—agnovit for cognovit. The 
passage thus is purified and reconciled to possibility and probability as well. The 
reasoning of Barthius is conclusive. ‘‘ Non hoc concesserit, qui noverit modo, anno 
29, wtatis Caligulam interiisse. Quare optime alii ediderunt apud Eutropium ; ex una 
etiam natam filiam agnovit.” 

+ ‘‘ Mox Lucio Cassio Longino consulari collocatam abduxit, et in modum juste 
uxoris propalam habuit.”"—Sueton. in Vitd Calig. 24. 

t “Reliquas sorores * * quas sepe exoletis suis prostraverit.”—Sueton. in Vita 
Cali. 

“ Heredem quoque bonorum atque imperii ger instituit.” —Sweton. in Vitd Calig. 
| “Eodem enim tempore, quo templa illi constituebat ac pulvinaria, eos qui parum 
moesti fucrant, crudelissima afficiebat animadversione.”"—Senec. Consol. ad Polyb. 
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house which, unfortunately, comprehended in its members an object 
of his admiration or solicitude. The noblest families of Rome were 
stained by his pollution; but such was the degraded state of in- 
dividual spirit in the city of Collatinus and Virginius, that the lustful 
progress of the tyrant was impeded by no recorded instance of repul- 
sion; nor indeed does there appear, throughout the whole of his 
insensate tyranny, so fruitful to the great around him of domestic 
ignominy, of that provoking injury which more than all arouses the 
resentment of mankind, one truly noble enterprise for his destruction. 

Absorbed in a career of indiscriminate indulgence, Caligula no 
longer owned a single and commanding predilection. Accident, 
however, suggested a desire to his disordered fancy. At a party, 
where the conversation turned on beauties of a former day, the 
grandmother of Lollia Paulina, wife of Memmius Regulus, the 
military governor of Macedonia, was mentioned in terms of super- 
lative applause. The quick imagination of Caligula instantly ad- 
verted to her descendant; and anxious to behold perfections which 
his fancy had already prodigally painted, the emperor despatched 
an order, directing Memmius to present himself at Rome, accom- 
panied by Lollia, the unsuspected cause of his excursion. No sooner 
iad Caligula beheld her, than he passionately swore description had 
defrauded her of half her charms; and following the example of 
Augustus in his marriage with Livia Drusilla, he besought the hus- 
band of Lollia Paulina* to adopt and to bestow her as his daughter. 
Incapable of resistance, Memmius complied. The marriage was 
performed with suitable magnificence. Lollia, a haughty and am- 
bitious woman, was gratified by this extraordinary turn of fortune, 
and was destined to a vivid, but a brief, enjoyment of her unex- 
ected exaltation. Her conjugal history with Caius Cesar is com- 
prised in half a solitary sentence of Suetonius.t He married her, and 





* “TLolliam Paulinam, C. Memmio Consulari, exercitus regenti, nuptam, facta 
mentione avie ejus, ut quondam pulcherrime, subito, ex provincia evocavit, ac per- 
ductam a marito conjunxit sibi, brevique missam fecit, interdicto cujusquam in 
perpetunm coitu.’’—Sueion. in Vitd Calig. 25. 

+ Lollia remained tranquilly at Rome during the life-time of Caligula, obedient to 
the rigorous injunctions of that prince.; nor does she, till the reign of Claudius, appear 
again re the theatre of history. Her fortunes then are so inseparably mixed with 
those of #lia Petina, Agrippina, and the three notorious freedmen, who alternately 
presided in the government of Claudius, that, for the sake of perspicuity, it is better to 
suspend the prosecution of her history, until we enter on the keen cabals in which she 
was a leader, than to anticipate a narrative of facts belonging toa later period. Lollia 
was the grand-daughter of Marcus Lollius, whose virtues Horace was resolved to 
snatch from oblivion by the consecrating influence of his Muse. Fortunately for the 
faine of Horace, the character of Lollius he has left us, is rather an anticipation than a 
record of his virtue. Itis true, the language of the poet is affirmative; but Lollius 
was a master of impervious dissimulation, and the evil passions of his nature, sensuality, 
avarice, treachery, and tyranny, which eluded, through a course of thirty years, the 
perspicacious eyes of Augustus, might have easily escaped the indulgent observation 
of a friend. Had Horace penned his panegyric in the later days of Lollius, we might, 
or must indeed, have looked with admiration on the skill which wrought the picture, 
though it would have been impossible to withhold our indignation from the falsity 
which abandoned the resemblance. It may be the privilege of friendship to extenuate, 
on specious grounds, the weight of accusation; but none has the right to choose a 
specimen of criminality for public approbation and example. Who would expect to 
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shortly afterwards dismissed her, forbidding her the intercourse of 
any man whatever, This consummate union of outrage, injury, and 
insult, capriciously affecting private right, and wantonly offending 
public sentiment, was patiently endured by Memmius and the people. 

The grossest period of human infamy on record—of infamy esta- 
blished by the loathsome vices of a government, and the spiritless 
endurance of servility, may be computed from the elevation of Tibe- 
rius to the death of Nero. It is difficult to fix upon the reign of 
either prince, as that in which the sovereign authority dispensed the 
greater mass of ignominious suffering to mankind. But the ini- 
aga of Caligula, like those of Nero, were the more disgusting, as 


> 
they seemed, in the plurality of instances, the sheer result of wan- 


_ tonness and unsolicited depravity. At such a crisis of the heathen, 


it is not unworthy of the Christian to advert to the condition of his 
infant faith ; for while the grossest of atrocities debased the capital 
of that stupendous empire, which embraced the ruins of so many 
kingdoms, and dispensed a sovereign authority to states at variance 
with its civil and religious institutions, the downfall of polytheism was 
gradually, but certainly produced. The defect of rational religion 
was silently, but deeply felt throughout a morbid system of society ; 
licentiousness demoralized the higher ranks of life, and virtue faded 
in a commonalty destitute of an inspiring principle, and merely 
anxious to improve the bondage of an insecure and hopeless being. 
The practical morality of wise philosophers, deserted by the intel- 
lectual who were able to appreciate its excellence, but loth to undergo 
its discipline, had fallen into disuse among the multitude, to whom 
example might have still remained a salutary guidance, and have 
vee supplied a temporary substitute—however insuflicient—for 
the divine authority of Revelation. The reforming spirit of refine- 
ment, of that dangerous enthusiasm which anticipates the fruits of 
time, had vauntingly exploded all the ancient fallacies of a revered 
religion; without previously providing some effective system, by 
which to hold the rash opinions of society in awe; and every notion 
of theocracy—imperfect and erroneous, it is true—was fatally ex- 
ploded in the very zenith of the general depravity. Thus, while in 
the capital of human glory, in the seat of wisdom, eloquence, and arts, 
of the presiding polity of nations, a spirit of iniquity debased the 
tyrant and the people; while every natural and human law was 
speciously evaded or audaciously infringed; while vice exulted in 
its pleasures, and virtue languished in the hopelessness of isolation ; 





find in the beau ideal of prudence, of rectitude in prosperous and doubtful circum- 
stances, of an avenger of avarice and fraud, of the contemner of money and its omni- 
potent attractions (v. Horat. 1. 4, 8, 9), the person of that Lollius, whose rapacity de- 
spoiled a proconsular province of its gems and wealth, and who betrayed for gold the 
secrets of his prince, and the interests of his country? Lollius, in the consciousness 
of guilt, could read no satire more severe upon his vices than the very panegyric and 
exhortation of his friend ; so just is the remark of Apollinaris Sidonius, “ Ut vera laus 
ornat, ita falsa castigat.”’ 

Velleius Paterculus, in speaking of the defeat of Lollius, the famous “ Lolliana 
clades,” says, “ accepta in Germania clades sub legato M. Lollio, homine in omnia 
pecunia quam recte factendt, cupidiore, et inter summam vitiorum dissimulationem 
sitiosissimo.” It is true, the testimony of Velleius must be cautiously received, where 
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in a province of the Roman empire, a modest, a divine and simple 
faith arose to bless the regions of the earth, and open in the darkness 
of the heathen the beaming effluence of redemption and eternal life. 
Contrasted with the genius of polytheism, in which the morality of 
natural religion was sacrificed to the fantastic dreams of beautiful 
but earthly fictions, the Christian tenets, governed by the one great 
dogma, charity, composed a rule of spiritual labour, patience, and 
humility. The pride of a superb idolatry despised the clamour of 
the Jews, and, viewing the material pomp and splendour of its own 
imposing worship, discovered nothing to suspect in the modest tenets 
of a poor and humble sect. Yet, while Caligula and Nero, inyoking 
the divinities of Rome, indulged in every execrable appetite, St, Paul, 
the pupil of Gamaliel, and a zealous persecutor of the Christian 
faith, became a convert to its doctrines, and the indefatigable teacher 
of the Gentiles. Supporting with intrepid zeal the cause which 
Roman arrogance contemned, we find him gloriously contending in 
the seat of ancient sophistry and learning with the sectaries of Zeno 
and Epicurus; delivering in the Areopagus a bold, an eloquent, and 
argumentative exposure of the rites of iconology ; astounding judges 
with the reason of his doctrine, and ina later period of his devout 
and arduous career, as a prisoner, striking awe into the heart of the 
voluptuous and sinful Felix, in a stern discourse on righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment.* 

But few months had elapsed since the repudiation of Lollia Paulina, 
when Caligula beheld in Milonia Czsonia a novel object of his rest- 
less fancy. She was neither young nor beautiful; already married 
and the mother of three children by a husband still alive, Czsoria, 
through the influence of powerful, but secret charms, engaged and 
steadily retained the admiration of the emperor. With the grace of 





his history is liable to the distortion of personal incentives. Lollius had reported to 
Augustus the excesses of Tiberius at Rhodes, and Velleius, the encomiast of the latter 
emperor, and his despotic minister Sejanus, would readily embrace an opportunity of 
vilifying an object of their detestation. Torrentius and Sanadon remark on the com- 
mendatory ode of Horace, that “he celebrates} the character of a hero, a man of 
integrity, of disinterested honesty, and a lover of his country ; yet the subject of all 
these praises was a coward, a villain, a miser, a traitor.’’ Lollius is supposed to have 
died by poison, and Cruquius fairly says, “‘ he left this moral to posterity,—that we 
should no more pronounce a man perfectly virtuous than perfectly happy before he 
dies.’’ 

* Digression on a subject of such moment may, unconsciously, seduce us into an 
extent of speculation, disproportioned to the narrative of which it is rather the com- 
mentary than a necessary part. But in every essay of an historical complexion, how- 
ever humble its pretensions, the mere commemoration of eyents is infinitely less im- 
portant than the application of those facts to their apparent influence; for to trace the 
true connexion of effect and cause in the operation of human conduct is the profitable, 
the essential end of historical investigation. It is, or should be, the object of every 
one who meditates amusement or instruction, to vindicate on suitable occasions, the 
character and blessings of revealed religion; to assert, without intolerance of other 
creeds, its undeniable pretensions to the amended government and the improved con- 
dition of mankind ; and to demonstrate that throughout the very periods of the most 
inordinate iniquity, the work of Providence was steadily effecting those auspicious ends 
which claim our reverence, and “ justify the ways of God to men.”’ 
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most endearing manners, she united a voluptuous nature. Her sym- 
metry was unexceptionable. She had studied sensuality with the 
ardour of a glowing temperament and vivid sensibility; and was,withal, 
a known proficient inthe mysteries of amorous enchantment. It was to 
her skill in this peculiar art, at that time studied by the Roman females 
under Marsian and Thessalian adepts, that Caligula’s infatuation with 
Cesonia was commonly attributed. With a design of stimulating 
and confirming to herself the hitherto precarious passion of her hus- 
band, Cesonia was suspected of recurring to the mystic virtue of hip- 
pomanes, of which however she administered so large a dose, as to 
produce an aberration of the intellect, from which Caligula was never 
after free, and to which the series of his subsequent atrocities was 
universally ascribed. In his severe and horrifying arguments ad- 
dressed to Ursidius Posthumus, whom Juvenal dissuades from mar- 
riage, by exposing the enormities of married life, the satirist 
explicitly declares Cxsonia’s stratagem, and the ensuing madness of 
Caligula ;* and hence, perhaps, Cesonia is accused of having sharp- 
ened his ferocity, and shared with equal appetite his cruelty and lust. 

It is certain that, in the paroxysm of his insanity, Caligula was 
lavish of the blood of innocence and even virtue; and Cesonia, as the 
author of his mental disarrangement, was the indirect, but surely not 
the proximate or conscious cause, of the atrocities arising from it. 
It would be superfluous to enumerate, and disgusting to specify his 
cruelties. Rome was stained with wanton murders, monstrous in 
their character, in number infinite; the security of high and humble 
life was utterly destroyed by an insidious system of abrupt, but secret 
massacre ; natural affection, for a season, seemed to be extinct, and 
the very blessing of domestic confidence receded before a gloomy 
spirit of mistrust. Yet the copious bloodshed of the citizens was 
insufficient to assuage the sanguinary thirst of Caius, who was heard 
amid the lamentation and terror of the people to exclaim that “ he 
wished the Romans had one neck, that he might exterminate them 
ata single blow.” 


(To be continued.) 





* “* Hic magicos affert cantus, hic Thessala vendit 
Philtra, quibus valeant mentem vexare mariti, 
Et solea pulsare nates. Quod desipis, inde est, 
Inde animi caligo, et magna oblivio rerum, 
Quas modo gessisti. ‘Tamen hoc tolerabile, si non 
Et furere incipias, ut avunculus ille Neronis, 
Cui totam tremuli frontem Cesonia pulli 
Infudit.” Juv. Sat. 6. 
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RUSSIAN LITERATURE SINCE 1815. 
BY STANISLAS KOSMIAN. 
(Continued from p. 384.) 


“Natve Dichtkunst,” tsays Goethe, “ist by jeder Nation die erste ; 
sie liegt allen folgenden zum Grunde; je frischer, je naturgemiisser sie 
hervortritt, desto glicklicher entwickeln sich die nachherigen Epo- 
chen.” And thus it is, if every nation relied on her own strength, and, 

confident in the merit of her genuine inspirations, devoted at first her 
energies to the humble task of embodying her simple imagery and 
feeling in the harmonious language of enthusiasm, much of subsequent 
aberrations would be avoided, the acmé of originality sooner attained, 
and the approximation towards perfection secured. But the people 
who come later in civilization, stung by the marked superiority of 
others, hurried by national pride into impotent rivalship, often forget 

the rich stores at home, and set up high claims to originality, while, 
carried away by the facility of imitation, it counterfeits unconsciously 
the models it strives to surpass, ‘Thus was it with the Russians at the 
end of the eighteenth century, and their literature at that time had no 
higher right to be called Russian than their dress, the language, the 
plate, which were all borrowed from the French, and could not dis- 
prove the origin, because the first was made, the second spoken, in 
Russia, or because the latter bore the armorial signs of Russian no- 
bility. Catherine the Great, deservedly so called for her clearsighted- 
ness in this respect, saw at once the danger. It appeared evident to 
her that nothing could stop that vitiated run except a full and faithful 
representation of the models, thus superseding a prolific and vagrant 
spirit of imitation by the steadfast and restrained course of translation. 
At her bidding the master-works of the Greek, Latin, and French 
literatures found always tolerable and sometimes even successful 
translators. Thus the Magnate had the satisfaction and felt proud in 
showing to the stranger the richly gilt octavos and duodecimos of 
vernacular poetry, corresponding i in size and contents, if not in elegance 
of type, to the best editions of the classics, with which the Elzevirs 
and the Aldines, and the no less meritorious typographers in modern 
times, have erected a lasting monument to European literature. Thus 
the unlettered found themselves at once initiated into the mysteries of 
the divine art; for the industrious and the enthusiastic, the leap from 
the admiration of the copy to the study of the original was made in- 
viting, profitable, and easy; and the learned and the talented, by ce- 

tecting manifold faults and incongruities, were urged to try to “do 
better.” Neither had the good effects of a course so auspiciously begun 
and so steadily pursued been slow in coming forth. Yet it is not 
to those favourable circumstances and to that skilful management of 
the literary machine, that we should entirely attribute the appearance 
of an intellect of such powerful cast and such undisputed excellence 
as Dzierzawin possesses an undisputed claim to. His compositions 
are contemporaneous with the humbler endeavours of the translators; 
but it is not to them, but wholly to his taste and industry that he owes 
his intimate acquaintance with the master-minds of foreign origin. 

Having iilled some of the most conspicuous oilices at the court of 
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Catherine, he has probably been mainly instrumental in the direction 
of her laudable efforts. His untutored inspirations shine most brightly 
in the productions of his youth; for in maturer age the fire of his 
genius had been obviously pent up by the exigencies of his high dig- 
nity, just as his vigour has been damped by the mannerism of a deeply 
read scholar. Hence, as far as poetry is concerned, Dzierzawin, as 
minister of justice, is far behind that youthful hero who, as an enthu- 
siastic voluntary, went to fight against the arms and the sortilege of 
Pugaczew. Hence also we cannot say of him as of Kriloff and others, 
that in his writings he is always Russian, or that he entirely eschews 
imitation. But his works do not fall within our period. Still we 
could not pass in silence over a man who, by his genius, spread his 
country’s fame much quicker and farther than any of her ambitious 
rulers or yet unborn conquerors can ever pretend to do. Among his 
numerous productions there is a short piece entitled ‘‘ Ode to God.”’ 
The success and the rapidity with which it has found its way into 
almost every known language of the world can hardly find a parallel, 
and is of itself an extraordinary phenomenon in the annals of universal 
literature. It has been laboriously though indifferently translated into 
English,—and has had due honours bestowed in a French, German, 
and Italian version, By the nations of the kindred, the Sclavonian 
origin, it has been easily appropriated not only with all the loftiness of 
thoughts, but even the glow of expressions and the beauty of versifi- 
cation. It has reached the countries, the conquest of which cannot 
be as yet dreamt of by the most imaginative visionary speculating on 
a Russian universal monarchy. Its stanzas are repeated in Indian 
tongue, re-echoed by the caverns of Elora. The somnolent Chinese 
has been often roused by its appeal and warmed into enthusiasm ; 
while the Japanese has embroidered it in gold and hung up in the 
temple of Jeddo. Thus this aerial vessel, fraught with the piety of 
human mind, has made the round of the world with the speed conge- 
nial to its ethereal nature, with none of Parry’s hard trials or La Pey- 
rouse’s misfortunes. For it has been carried by the Russians of 
Kamtschatka to the opposite shore of America, and it has passed,— 
we hope forthe honour of English, through the medium of some un- 
formed and infant Indian idiom, to meet on the plains of the United 
States the superior to itself, but to us very meagre English translation. 
The following stanza is from the latter :— 


“‘ The chain of being is complete in me, 
In me is matter’s last gradation lost; 
And the next step in spirit—Deity ! 
I can command the lightning and am dust, 
A monarch and a slave, a worm, a God, 
Whence came I, and how? unknown! This clod 
Lives surely through some higher energy ; 
For from itself alone it could not be.” 


The proud inheritance of Dzierzawin’s poetical celebrity, and the 
immediate parentage of the present Russian literature, fell to the equal 
share of those two eminent men, Karamzin and Zukowski. No one 
in Russia has rendered so many essential though generally unnoticed 
services to her intellectual advancement as Karamzin. His labours 
stand in nearest relationship with those to which Johnson and Addi- 
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son in England, and the Encyclopedists in France, have attached their 
names. ‘The perusal of the three following of his works “ Letters of 
a Russian Traveller,” ‘‘ The Pantheon of Foreign Literature,” and the 
‘‘ History of the Russian Empire,” will convince the reader that an acute 
observer of the custom, and manners of other nations, an intelligent and 
useful collector of the best specimens of foreign culture, he employed 
the same eminent qualities in investigating the history of his own country. 
By writing the latter he has erected, amidst the infant institutions of a 
yet unformed society,a national monument, which other European com- 
munities have seldom seen completed before the time of their full 
vigour and maturity. Had the views and the general tone of his his- 
tory been prompted by the ardent desire to show the greatness of his 
country, or by the excusable wish of palliating its demerits, we could 
bestow upon it an unqualified praise, inasmuch as it has been under- 
taken with the spirit and enthusiasm of a Thiers, conducted with the 
persevering industry of a Sismondi, and executed with all that elegance 
of form and style which has rendered Gibbon’s style so graceful and 
peculiar. But unfortunately a minuter inquiry will show that some 
of its most important parts had been conceived in the spirit of par- 
tiality repugnant to an historian, or of flattery unworthy of a man of 
genius. ‘Thus has he opened himself to much suspicion, and posterity, 
sitting in unbiassed judgment, will perhaps mark it with the invidious 
stigma of a panegyric, such as polluted the worst times of declining 
Rome. We are even afraid lest the severity of that not unmerited 
censure should make the future critics forget all the temptations with 
which the author, as imperial historiographer, was beset; all the difficul- 
ties which he had to contend with, and the labour and industry which 
he has bestowed upon that gigantic undertaking. Yet it has met 
with such signs of good fortune, that perhaps our misgivings are un- 
founded and preposterous. ‘Thus, voluminous as it is, it has been 
translated into French, German, Polish, and Italian, and often referred 
to and highly eulogised by the historical writers of other countries. 
Nor among the proofs of such propitious fortune can be forgotten the 
circumstance that in England a review (the British and Foreign), 
established with the avowed purpose of combating the encroachments 
of Russia, of showing her history in its true light, has, in the criticism of 
Karamzin’s work, adopted all his views, to the great astonishment of 
its friends, and in flagrant contradiction to its usual arguments and 
assertions. 

Various and contradictory as may be the opinions of|his prose 
works, there can be but one as to his poetical productions. The 
impression of his genius in the latter is deep, lasting, and universal. 
Dzierzawin used to call him “the Nightingale of poetry;” and he fully 
justified the propriety of that epithet. The lyric power, grace, and 
characteristic sensibility, which he embodied in a style which will 
never grow obsolete, makes us only regret that, with the knowledge he 
so eminently possessed of his country’s history—with the enthusiasm 
he professed for its glory, he did not turn his mind towards some 
weightier performance, and obstinately persevered in considering his 
poetical productions with that modesty which prompted him to pub- 
lish origmally some of them under the unassuming title of “ My Tri- 
fles.” He is every where the same impassionate lover of nature and 
beauty. Whether he sings “‘the poor Lise,” or the stately ‘‘ daughter 
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of the Boyar,” whether he narrates the tale of “The Wooden Leg,” or 
dreams in ““The Churchyard,” the bow-string of his poetical force never 
slackens. Much of his pensive mood and thrilling touch of feeling 
will be recognised in the latter, and we give it therefore as translated 
by Dr. Bowring. 

THE CHURCHYARD. 


FIRST VOICE. 


How frightful the grave! how deserted and drear!' 
With the howls of the storm-wind, the creaks of the bier, 
And the white bones all clattering together. 


SECOND VOICE. 
How peaceful the grave! its quiet how deep! 
Its Zephyrs breathe calmly, and soft is its sleep, 
And flowerets perfume it with ether. 


FIRST VOICE. 


There riots the blood-crested worm on the dead, 
And the yellow skull serves the foul toad for a bed, 
And snakes in its nettle weeds hiss. 


SECOND VOICE. 


How lovely, how lone the repose of the tomb! 
No tempests are there, but the nightingales come, 
And sing their sweet chorus of bliss. 


FIRST VOICE. 


The ravens of night flap their wings o’er the grave, 
’Tis the vulture’s abode, ’tis the wolf’s dreary cave, 
Where they tear up the earth with their fangs. 


SECOND VOICE. 


There the cony at evening disports with his love, 
Or rests on the sod; while the turtles ahove 
Repose on the bough that o’erhangs. 


FIRST VOICE. 


There darkness and dampness with poisonous breath, 
And loathsome decay, fill the dwelling of death, 
The trees are all barren, and bare. 


SECOND VOICE. 


O soft are the breezes that play round the tomb, 
And sweet with the violet’s wafted perfume, 
With lilies and jessamine fair. 


FIRST VOICE. 


The pilgrim, who reaches this valley of tears, 
Would fain hurry by, and with trembling and fears 
He is launched on the wreck-covered river. 


SECOND VOICE. 


The traveller, outworn with life’s pilgrimage dreary, 
Lays down his rude staff, like one who is weary, 
And sweetly reposes—for ever !— 


(To be continued.) 
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ON THE CAUSES WHICH PRODUCE ATMOSPHERICAL 
PHENOMENA. BY LIEUTENANT MORRISON, R. N.,, 
AUTHOR OF THE METEOROLOGICAL ALMANAC. 


(Continued from page 417.) 


OF THE EFFECTS OF HERSCHEL WITH THE OTHER PLANETS AND THE 
MOON. 


Herschel and Saturn, in aspect, produce stormy, cold -air and rain, 
but if the Sun aspect Herschel at the time, the air will be clearer, 
and tend more to frost. 

Herschel and Jupiter.—Turbulent and unsettled air ; many sudden 
changes—wet. When these planets came to an opposition of each 
other, last September, there was a great deal of rain all over 
the country, Much remains to be learned regarding the planet 
Herschel. 

Herschel and Venus.—Cold, cloudy, and some rain. 

Herschel and Mercury.—High wind frequently. On the 14th of 
August, 1837, they were in opposition and parallel declination, and 
we had dense fog ; but this may have been produced partly by the 
parallel of Saturn and Jupiter. I believe that Mercury, with any 
of the superior planets, produces a hazy and heavy atmosphere ; and 
N. E. winds, as was the case about the 7th of August, 1837, Mercury 
being in conjunction with Jupiter. With Mars he tends more to 
wind and warmth. 


OF THE EFFECTS OF SATURN WITH THE SUN, MOON, AND PLANETS, 


Saturn and the Sun.—In spring and autumn, rain and storms ; 
cold, damp, gloomy air. In summer, thunder and hail, cold and 
rainy. If Saturn be in square or opposition to Jupiter at the time, 
he causes very tempestuous weather; and their influences will be 
more remarkably brought into action whenever the Moon separates 
from a square of Saturn, and applies to one of Jupiter. In winter 
he produces turbulent air, cold rains, snow, &c. In the first week 
of May 1837, the Sun passed the opposition of Saturn, and we had 
severe cold, N. E. winds. ‘ The mean temperature was lower than 
any in the same month * for the last fourteen years ;” and the reason 
is that itis just “ fourteen years’ ”” since the Sun was in conjunction or 
opposition with Saturn in May ; ; viz. 4th of May, 1823. After r May, 
1838 (which will also be very cold), this will not occur again for 


fourteen years. t 
In the first week of August, 1837, the Sun formed a square with 





* See Lit. Gazette, July 8. 
+ It is these periodical effects of Saturn which make people fancy the seasons 


change, when they merely revolve. 


May, 1838. 2 L 
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Saturn, and “a greater quantity of rain fell, than in any — in 
the preceding seven years.* The mean fall of rain in London, in 
August, amounts to i.803 inches, and the fall in 1837 was 3.602 
inches; exactly double ‘the mean fall; thus fully bearing out the 
character of the aspect of the Sun in square to Saturn. 

Saturn and Jupiter.—In spring and autumn, wind and rain; in 
summer, rain and thunder; in winter very turbulent air, rain and 
storms, &c.—In January 1837,Saturn and Jupiter came to a square 
aspect, and the fall of rain in London was 2.313 inches, the mean fall 
being only 1.616. The range of the thermometer at Edmonton 45°, 
Wycombe, Bucks, 43.5°, London 26.7°. ‘Thus the character of 
this aspect was fully borne out, as also by the frequent storms of 
wind, rain and snow. There were twenty-two days of rain and snow 
at Wycombe,+ and nineteen of rain, snow, and fog at Bolton-le- 
Moors, where the fall of rain was 3.54 ; also twenty-three days of fog, 
rain, or snow in London. 

Saturn and Mars.—In spring and autumn, rain and storms, thun- 
der, &c.; in summer, hail and thunder ; in winter, mitigation of cold, 
yet stormy weather, tempests, excess of rain; and if Mercury and 
Venus mix their aspects, fog and mist. When Saturn is in the 
southern signs, the conjunction is more liable to produce rain than 
when in northern signs. 

Saturn and Venus.—In spring and autumn, cold rains; summer, 
sudden showers ; winter, cold rain or snow; always cloudy cool air. 
Kepler said, “ it commonly brings cold, most unfriendly weather, 
with snow or rain.” And we may add, a tendency to fog and hazy 
frosts in winter, especially if either planet be in Pisces. 

Saturn and Mercury.—Rain, wind, and cool air; in winter, frost or 
snow. The conjunction brings rain at east winds and dark gloomy 
air, especially if Satyrn be stationary. The wind is generally vari- 
able under their aspects, attended with fog and misty atmosphere. 
The conjunction on 17th October, 1837, brought severe frost. 

Jupiter and the Sun—In spring, winds yet warm ; the same in au- 
tumn; in summer, warmth and thunder; in winter, mild and temperate 
weather. Generally, topical rains, which are the result of numerous 
cumulous clouds. The clouds collect together in large masses, like 
woolpacks, and these appearances generally precede a thunder storm ; 
yet a tendency to drought prevails.{ The ancients all agree that 
Jupiter was effective in producing temperate weather, which they 
seemed to suppose arose from his lying midway between the cold 
Saturn and the fiery Mars. Their reasoning may create a smile, but 
the facts they observed are worthy of attention. Cicero says,§ stel- 
larum tantus est concentus ex dissimilibus motibus ut cum summum Sa- 
turnus refrigeret media Martis accendat, his intersecta Jovis illustrat 
et temperat. In which we find Pliny agrees ; Ideoque hujus (Martis ) 





* Literary Gazette. Sep. 30. Atheneum. Sep. 2nd. 
_ + This extreme range of temperature and frequent falling weather accounts for the 
influenza. 

¢ No rain from the 5th to the 22nd of October, 1837—The sun passed two aspects 
to Jupiter. 

§ De Nat. Deorum. 
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ardore nimio et rigore Saturni intersectum ambobus ex utroque tems 
perari Jovem salutaremque fieri.* At the same time we know that 
he was worshipped as “the Thunderer,’’ + and there can be little doubt 
that long observations of the indisputable fact that, the conjunction 
of this ne with the Sun produces thunder, was the origin in orien- 
tal countries of this idolatrous worship. The character of the god 
signified the character of the weather produced by the planet; and 
as they thought that the stars were gods, hence arose their error. 
We may at least take advantage of the facts they observed in meteor- 
ology, and which they were as capable of observing as ourselves. 
The Arabs, Indians, Germans, and other nations concur in these facts. 

Jupiter and Mars.—In spring, cold and turbulent air ; in summer, 
heat, meteors, lightning and thunder storms ; in autumn, windy yet 
warm, meteors, &c.; in winter, violent, at times severe, weather. The 
remarkably long and close conjunction of these planets, all through 
February, ok. and April, 1837, was a chief cause of the turbulent 
air we had, and the late spring. It was the coldest March for thir- 
teen years, and the coldest April for fourteen years. It may seem 
inconsistent that the same aspect should produce cold at one time and 
heat at another; but we should remember that both are presumed to 
arise from an excitement of the electricity of the atmosphere. This, 
we know, is attended in summer with heat, meteors, lightning and 
thunder ; and in winter, with frosty air, meteors, aurore boreales ; for 
no one now donbis that these latter are all electrical phenomena. 
Prof. Christie stated, at the late meeting of the British Association, 
that a fall in the thermometer and frosty air always accompanied 
aurore ; a fact I have also observed. 

Jupiter and Venus.—In spring, fair growing weather ; summer, fair, 
warm, and pleasant; autumn, clear and severe, with wild clouds; win- 
ter, clear and fair. In winter the square will sometimes produce 
snow ; because this meteor generally occurs with the increased tem- 
perature the aspects of these planets produce. Thus the opposition 
produced fair weather from the 6th March, 1838, for some days 
subsequently. But on the 27th October, 1837, the Sun forming a 
trine with Herschel produced cold air for some days previous, and on 
the 24th he passed a semisextile with Mars, causing a sudden change 
to cold—sharp frost; and as Jupiter aud Venus came toa square, a 
considerable fall of snow occurred. 

Jupiter and Mercury.—In spring, high winds, misty air; sum- 
mer, wind and thunder; autumn, windy, showers, mist and fog ; 
winter, high winds, fog, showers. If Mars and Herschel also aspect 
Mercury, violent winds, meteors, and lightning. These planets in 
aspect tend to drought and haze in winter; but in July and August 
smart rains occur with these aspects. 

Mars and the Sun.—In spring and autumn, dry and windy; with 
electrical phenomena, such as lightning, meteors at night, aurore, &c; 
summer, hail, thunder and lightning, much heat, till the aspect be 
past ; winter, mild air till the aspect go by, when there follows a sharp 





* Lib.2.Cap.8. 
t+ Some have thought Remphan, the heathen god, was Jupiter. 
t Lit. Gaz. May 13th. 

2L2 
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frost. Instances: on the 25th January 1795, thermometer 33 degrees 
below freezing, at Edmonton. 9th February, 1816, thermometer 37 
degrees below freezing, the Sun just passed the square of Mars and 
conjunction of Saturn. 15th January, 1820, 31 degrees below freez- 
ing. 18th January, 1830, 27 ditto. 6th February, 1830, 30 degrees. 
When this aspect stands alone, it produces a dry, serene air; when 
some counterpoise is found, it has an aptitude to storm. In summer 
we find lambent lightning at night, and in the day a blue, smoky 
mist ; but Mars causes fog only when his dry influence is opposed by 
other aspects. 

The following is Dr. Goad’s* opinion of the conjunction of Mars 
with the Sun. “It is apt to heat, and sometimes even in these northern 
climes to dryth; but more frequently to lower, bluster, rain (gentle 
or dashing), sometimes to hail; which, though it be rare, is more fre- 
quent under the martial aspects than in other aspects. Ina weaker 
condition it admits, against its will, a frosty season. ’T%s apt to colour 
the clouds rising or setting with the sun. As to frosty seasons, with* 
a little help, it uses to cause some relent, or to bring snow.”* 

Mars and Venus.—Spring and autumn, abundant rain; summer, 
small rain; winter, rain or snow, and generally westerly winds. 

The week of the opposition (21st February, 1837) produced 1.1 inch 
of rain at Edmonton, and 0.96 inches at London, though some dry 
influence opposed the aspect of Mars and Venus. On the 14th May 
Venus came to the square of Mars, and there fell that day 0.683 
inches of rain at the Royal Society. In the Ephemeris of Eichstad 
for 1636, he says of the aspects of Marsand Venus, “it useth to bring 
warmth, rain, winds, and in particular west winds; and at time of 
year snows ; not forgetting lusty coruscations.” The conjunctions and 
oppositions generally influence a week entire, and, where the aspect 
holds, even more. 

Mars and Mercury.—Spring and autumn, hail or rain and high 
winds ; summer, thunder, meteors, hail; winter, snow or rain and 
high winds. This aspect is remarkable for meteors observed in the 
night, also for fogs and East wind, with haze and (if other things con- 
cur) very sharp frosts. The conjunction is sometimes repeated in a 
brief space ; and it is then most potent. But if Mercury be retrograde, 
his effects are less extensive, and appear sometimes to fail ; and if sta- 
tionary nearly, he brings less wind. 


(To be continued in our next.) 





* Dr. I. Goad, physician to King Charles II. See his ‘‘ Astro-Meteorologica,” 
second edition, 1699 ; which contains his observations during thirty years. 














THE MODERN FRENCH SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 


BY G. W. M. REYNOLDS. 


CHAPTER II. 
Paut pve Kock. 


A pEEPLy rooted prejudice against the inimitable works of this aus 
thor is generally prevalent in England ; and, although some languid 
and ineffectual attempts have from time to time been made to destroy 
this singular antipathy, still no translation of any of his novels has 
done otherwise than issue still-born from the press. One or two 
periodicals have introduced occasional episodes from his most popular 
publications, during the last two or three years; but even they failed 
to excite any sensation or awaken any extraordinary degree of in- 
terest in the minds of their readers. In many instances thgse trans- 
lations have been executed in a spirited and talented manner, and 
conveyed an accurate idea of the great original: prejudice alone, 
therefore, is the cause of the unpopularity of Paul de Kock’s works 
in the sphere of English literature ; and even a carefully expunged 
version of his best writings would be a most inauspicious and daring 
attempt on the part of an English author. 

The novels of Paul de Kock are romans de meurs ; and as such, 
they present a most correct and striking picture of Parisian life, 
society, and manners in all their various shades and colourings. His 
scenes for the most part exhibit the peculiarities of the middling 
classes; and in depicting their habits, their characteristics, their em- 
ployments, and their pursuits, he is perhaps only approached by 
Auguste Ricard, of whom we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 
His wit and humour are irresistible, when he chooses to be gay; and 
when he appeals to the feelings, the tears of the reader must flow in 
sympathy with the hero or heroine whose misfortunes he is occu. 
pied in perusing. Thus, in Le Barbier de Paris, Seur Anne, and 
Frere Jacques, are found some of the most affecting descriptions 
and heart-rending scenes that the imagination could conceive, or the 
pen describe ; and in L’Amant, le mari, et la femme, Gustave, M. Du- 
pont, &c., is such an over-flowing aburidance of humour and droller 
that peéls of laughter greet every fresh page. The most mirthful 
scenes in “ Peregrine Pickle,” ‘‘ Roderick Random,” or “ Joseph 
Andrews,” are—to use the words of our friend Sancho Panza—« but 
cakes and gingerbread” to the numberless Judicrous details and ad- 
ventures to be met with in the works of Paul de Kock ¥ in fact, no 
English author ever possessed such wonderful powers of exciting the 
risible muscles of his readers as he.¥ As a specimen of his abilities 
in this especial capacity, we shall select the following episode from 
the third volume of L’ Amant, le mari, et ia femme. . 


+ 
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The Cwo Friends. 


The moment the letter was put into my hand, I recognised the 
writing of my father, and for some minutes was unable to break open 
the epistle and peruse its contents. I felt certain that my father was 
again disappointed at the frequent procrastination of my visit to him, 
and a sentiment of remorse immediately superseded the feeling of 
alarm that had first possessed me. At length I broke the seal and 
read the following words :— 

“My dear Son, 

“Tt is in vain that I have been expecting’ you for so long a 
time ; and since you cannot come and stay with me, I have made up 
my mind to proceed to Paris and visit you. I do not complain of 
your absence—for I am well aware that your vast speculations and 
great commercial transactions necessarily detain you in Paris. At 
first it was my intention to have surprised you with my visit; but I 
know so little of the gay metropolis, that I was afraid of losing my- 
self in its mazes. I shall therefore thank you to be looking out for 
me in the court-yard of the Messageries Royales to-morrow afternoon 
at five o’clock. 

“ Your affectionate father, 
“ DELIGNY.” 


The letter fell from my hands, and I sank into a chair in stupid 
astonishment. ‘The poor old man! he fancied his son was rich and 
prosperous, and living in a magnificent abode—he hoped to see a 
realization of all I had deceptively told him in my letters-—but how 
terribly was he doomed to be disappointed! Scarcely a quarter of 
the competent fortune he had placed at my disposal the day I became 
of age, now remained to me; and my poor lodgings were not cal- 
culated to favour a longer cheat. 

It was then twelve o’clock—I had already five hours before me, 
and at Paris in that space of time one can accomplish a thousand 
metamorphoses, I therefore jumped into a cabriolet, and desired 
the driver to take me to the address of my friend Dubois. The last 
time I saw him he resided in the Rue des Lombards, and I only 
prayed to God that he might be there still, for in him all my hopes 
now reposed. Fortunately my anticipations were not unfounded, 
and on my arrival at an old house which appeared to have been built 
in the reign of Philip Augustus, but at which I fancied my friend 
lodged, a portress, as ancient as the dwelling itself, informed me that 
M. Dubois was at home, on the second storey, at the back. 

To that eminence I rapidly ascended, and knocked violently at the 
door of a suite of apartments thus indicated by the guardian of the 
house. At first I despaired of arousing my friend, and bringing him 
to the door; but at length a voice, which I immediately knew to be 
that of Dubois, cried from the inside, “ Wait one moment, in God’s 
name! What the devil makes you in such a hurry? Who is it ?” 

«Tt is [—Paul Deligny—open the door.” 

“Ah! ‘tis you, my dear friend.” 
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And with these words Dubois opened the door, and appeared be- 
fore me in his night-shirt. 

“ What!” cried I, “ you are not yet dressed ?” 

“ No, Deligny, not yet.” 

“In bed at twelve o'clock !” 

“Oh! ’tis all the same to me.” 

“I suppose you were up all night at a ball ?” 

** Quite the contrary, I have passed the night in bed.” 

And with this assurance, Dubois again sought his warm couch, and 
carefully covered himself up with the clothes. 

“ What, Dubois!” cried I, “do you mean to lie in bed all day ?” 

‘Most decidedly, my dear friend.” 

** Are you unwell, then ?” 

“Oh, no, on the contrary, I never was in better health.” 

“And yet you waste the most beautiful portion of the day in that 
fashion 2?” 

“T am obliged to do so, my dear friend. But have you shut the 
door ?” 

‘‘ Yes, the door is shut and locked. And now, Dubois, in the 
name of every thing sacred, get up, and lend me your aid in a case 
of emergency, which—” 

“ Deligny,” interrupted Dubois, “nothing could please me better 
than to get up from this cursed bed. Do you think I stay here to 
amuse myself? I, who have a thousand visits to pay this morning, 
and a dozen rendezvous: one in particular, with a little milliner— 
Oh, what a fool I was to speak of it!” 

“Come, come, Dubois; truce to pleasantry, and get up.” 

“ And pray, how the devil will you have me dress myself? I have 
got no breeches ?” 

‘No pantaloons !” exclaimed I in unfeigned surprise. 

“‘No trowsers of any kind,” returned Dubois. 

“Not a single pair ?” 

“ Alas! not one.” 

“If you have no summer-trowsers, at least, put on a winter-pair.” 

“In the first place, my dear fellow, I am not accustomed to keep 
in the hot season my winter gear; I am afraid they will be eaten up 
by the moths. But now, in spite of the heat, if I had only a pair of 
trowsers—were it made of leather—I would wear it.” 

“But you did not return home last evening without breeches, 
Dubois 2?” said I. 

“No, decidedly not. I had on yesterday a pair of lilac trowsers 
with dark stripes. And I was also the sole proprietor of three more 
pairs which were in that old cupboard you see in the corner of the 
room.” 

“There has beena burglary here then, in the course of the night ?” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” exclaimed Dubois, “ the farce is the most laugh- 
able that ever was enacted !” 

“It seems to amuse you, Dubois, to be without breeches.” 

“The fact is, my dear friend, that about eleven o’clock last even- 
ing I received the visit of a magnificent lady—zmilliner, by profession 


5 . . . 
—which said sensitive personage condescended to vegetate a short 
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eriod in my hermitage. But she is jealous in the extreme; and I 
had the folly to speak to her about my engagements of this morning, 
and amongst others, of my rendezvous with the little milliner; to be 
brief, my sensitive companion arose early this morning, before I was 
awake, and carried off all my trowsers.” 

“Yes, but, my dear Dubois,” interrupted I, smiling at the same 
time at the ludicrousness of the adventure, “ wherefore could you not 
cal] the portress and send her to purchase a pair of trowsers ?” 

“Oh, yes; purchase a pair; a thing very easily said, particularly 
when one has just twelve sous in the world.” 

* What! you are without money, Dubois—and you did not send 
to ask me for some ?” 

“My dear Deligny, you have not too much for yourself; and to- 
morrow I shall bring to a termination three brilliant affairs, which—” 

“ All that is very probable.” 

“And I am certain,” continued Dubois, “that my sensitive lady 
will return this evening with my breeches.” 

‘That may be; but in the mean time I require your assistance, 
My father arrives at five o’clock, and I am desirous of concealing 
from him my real position. He is wedded to his country habits, and 
will not stay many days in Paris: but if, during those few days, it 
were possible to make him think me still rich, still prosperous, the 
poor old man would return to Chartres satisfied and happy, and 
would leave me to live quietly in Paris. Such is my emergency, 
Dubois; cannot you aid me with your advice,—your assistance? At 
the same time I cannot take my father to a hotel.” 

“My dear friend,” exclaimed Dubois, “nothing is more easily 
managed than this little affair of yours. In the first place, I can 
lend you my lodging.” 

“Very much obliged, Dubois ; but my own is a palace compared 
to this vile hole !” 

“Diable! | know several painters who have immense workshops ; 
your father would be at his ease in one of them; but there is no 
furniture there: I might also introduce him to some of my mistresses ; 
but they have only one bed each; and—” 

“Are you mad, Dubois? Recollect that my father must be made 
to believe that he is in my house—living with his son.” 

“Ah, indeed!” exclaimed Dubois: then, after a moment’s thought, 
he added, “wait an instant; we shall still succeed. I recollect a 
splendid suite of apartments in the ilée des Veuves, which we may 
have, if they be not already let. The lady of the house is a friend 
of mine.” 

With these words Dubois jumped out of bed, crying, “Deligny 
lend me your pantaloons.” 

“ My pantaloons !—and wherefore ?” 

“What for? Why—to go out with, to be sure! If it were in winter 
I might venture to walk abroad in a cloak—but in summer-time, 
impossible ! besides —I have no cloak: but do not let us waste time 
injidle discussion.” 

Dubois appeared to be so confident of succeeding in his enterprise, 
that I did not hesitate any longer, but immediately took off my pan- 
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taloons and ceded them to my friend, at the same time giving him 
money to pay for a cabriolet, and lending him my watch, that he 
might not forget the time. He solemnly declared that he would re- 
turn in three quarters of an hour, and disappeared, crying, as he de- 
scended the staircase, ‘‘Mind you do not go away until | shall have 
come back !’—Parbleu ! he knew very well that I was not likely ! 

{ must have cut a most ridiculous figure in my full costume, 
breeches excepted !—and I walked about the room, smiling at the 
adventure. But, in the meantime, Dubois remained a long while 
absent, and certain uneasy reflections came across my mind: for I 
thought of the embarrassments I should be involved in if he did not 
return before five o'clock. I could not even ascertain the hour at a 
neighbour's apartments, for the cold wind perpetually reminded me 
of my awkward position. 

In this predicament I bethought myself that Dubois’ cupboards 
might contain a book with which I should be able to wile away the 
time until his return. I accordingly opened those sacred recesses, and 
discovered three volumes of great antiquity and covered with dust. 
The first was “A Treatise on the Deceitfulness of Riches,” by Se- 
neca ;—the second, “On the Utility of Flagellation,” by Mirabeau 
the younger;—and the third was entitled, “ Man in his Primitive 
Condition.” It struck me that all those works were allusive to my 
peculiar condition, and I already began to curse the tardiness of my 
friend. But at the moment when I was about to consign his books 
to the lurking-hole whence I had dragged them, a bundle in one 
corner of the cupboard met my eyes. I drew it forth—unrolied it— 
and to my joy discovered the ample folds of an extensive dressing- 
gown. 

But on a more minute examination of the treasure, I was not sur- 
prised that Dubois had condemned it to perpetual imprisonment in 
his cupboard. The more intimate my acquaintance with the old 
garment became, the more hideous was it to my eyes. Seedy and 
threadbare, discoloured and faded, the dressing-gown was not worth 
a frane even to an itinerant Jew clothes-man; and the collar was so 
low, it appeared to have been cut down like a seventy-four gun ship 
razé into a frigate. 

It was, however, highly important for me to ascertain the hour ; 
and without a moment's delay I took off my coat, endorsed the old 
dressing-gown, and saw with pleasure that it descended to my heels. 
The venerable garment did not open behind—this was fortunate ; 
there was, however, one difficulty—and that was, how to close it her- 
metically in front. The buttons had long ago yielded to use and 
wear—I therefore came to the sagacious resolution of fastening it 
with pins. I looked at myself in the glass, and fancied that I resem- 
bled one of those old Jews who sell opera-glasses and amber mouth- 
pieces for pipes at the corners of streets. But that was a trifle com« 
pared to the advantage of being enabled to issue from Dubois’ 
apartment. I was too much delighted at the prospect of once more 
breathing the fresh air of heaven; and having hastily adjusted my 
dress so as to coalesce with the rules of decorum, through the medium 
of a few pins which I found on Dubois’ table, I sallied forth and de- 
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scended into the street, where I saw by a neighbouring clock that it 
was on the point of striking five. , 

| immediately summoned a cabriolet from the nearest stand, de- 
termined in my own mind to hasten and meet my father in the di- 
ligence-yard, and conduct him to my lodging in the Rue Charlot, 
where I would explain to him my follies, my misfortunes, and my 
poverty. Despite of my pins, it appeared to me that every one who 
passed guessed that I had no trowsers; and during the drive from 
the Rue des Lombard to the Messageries, I could not divest myself of 
the most disagreeable sensations relative to the approaching inter- 
view and explanation I was about to have with my father. 

At length we arrived at the diligence-yard, and I sent the driver 
of the cabriolet to ascertain if the coach from Chartres had yet ar- 
rived. While my deputy was busy in executing this commission, I 
kept myself closely shut up in the cabriolet, and was particularly cau- 
tious not to open the apron. Presently the messenger returned, and 
informed me that the coach had not yet arrived, and that it would 
drive into a private court to which the public vehicles of Paris could 
not penetrate. This was the coronation of my miseries. | was obliged 
to quit my cabriolet and hasten to wait for my father ! 

My situation did not, however, render me so desperate as to de- 
prive me of that presence of mind which was necessary, in such a pre- 
dicament, to enable me to descend with precaution from the seat of 
the cabriolet. 

« You appear to suffer in the legs, Monsieur,” observed the driver 
with an accent of pity. 

“ Yes—I am troubled with the gout,” said I. “Wait for me here.” 

I hurried into the court-yard where the diligence of Chartres 
was expected, and as it had not yet arrived,I returned to the most 
obscure corner, and seated myself on a bench, drawing my hat as far 
over my face as I possibly could. Five minutes had not elapsed, while 
I was in this miserable position, when the coach drove up rapidly into 
the yard. I was about to quit my retired nook and hasten to receive 
my father, but a violent’ shout of laughter fell upon my ears, and 
arrested my attention. I turned slowly round—the first thing that 
met my view was a pair of pantaloons which I recognised but too well 
—and then, as I raised my eyes, the whole form of Dubois was re- 
vealed to my angry glances. He was convulsed with laughter, aud 
the tears ran down his cheeks. 

“Ts that you, wretch ?” said I. 

“ Ha! ha! ha! I recognised you from the other end of the yard. 
The old dressing-gown that belongs to my uncle,—it fits you ad- 
mirably.” 

“ You laugh now, Dubois; but I shall make you repent of your 
conduct on a future occasion.” 

-“O Paul! let me laugh a little! If you could only see yourself! 
no money could procure so strange a sight for an amateur—with all 
those pins!” 

“TI must now hasten to receive my father, but in the course of the 
day you shall hear from me, Dubois, in a manner—” 

** Nonsense! my dear fellow,” exclaimd my volatile friend, ‘ every 
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thing goes on well. A splendid apartment—for nothing—in the 
Allée des Veuves ; alandlady devoted to our cause ; and-—but, by the 
bye, I found my wretch of a milliner trying my breeches on a tall 
whiskered life-guards-man.” 

“Here is my father—” 

Let us hasten to receive him; then you must invent some pre- 
text—a rendez-vous, for instance,—and retire to the Rue Charlot to 
dress yourself. In the mean time I will amuse him.” 

** Yes, Dubois; but may I depend upon you this time ?” 

“Certainly ; and do not keep your legs so closely together,—peo- 
ple will think they are tied.” 

I followed Dubois to the diligence in which my father was just 
arrived ; the assurance of my friend restored me to gaiety and good- 
humour ; and I walked more lightly than the actual state of my toilet 
ought to have permitted. My father received me with open arms; 
I embraced him long and fervently ; and then Dubois threw himself 
upon his neck, and hugged him like a young bear. My father with 
difficulty shook off the affectionate individual, whose name and mo- 
tives he appeared to demand of me in a significant glance. I accord- 
ingly hastened to assure him that “my friend Dubois—broker by 
profession—was one of my oldest acquaintances, and that he was 
very desirous of becoming acquainted with him.” 

“To know the father of my friend,” exclaimed Dubois, “oh! what 
raptures does not the prospect hold oui!” 

“You are too kind, Monsieur,” cried my father : “I said to myself, 
= I, ‘Since my son will not come to see me, I must needs call upon 

im.’ ” 

“Admirably argued!” ejaculated Dubois. 

“Ah! my dear Paul, how happy [ am to see you once more,” con- 
tinued my poor father. 

‘‘Why do you not embrace your respectable parent with fervour 
and filial enthusiasm?” cried Dubois, pushing me towards my father 
with all his might. 

The old gentleman gave a loud scream, and exclaimed, “Ah ! what 
the devil is that which pricked me ?” 

I immediately blushed deeply: it was one of my pins that had 
pierced the calf of my father’s leg. Dubois screwed his lips together 
to suppress a smile ; and my father, now attentively examining me 
for the first time, cried out in astonishment, “Halloo! my dear boy— 
it appears to me that you are somewhat singularly clad.” 

I hesitated—endeavoured to stammer forth some explanation, 
when Dubois hastily relieved me from my embarrassment. 

“It is his summer costume, my dear Sir,” said he. “At the first 
glance you would think that long coat would be exceedingly hot, but 
Iassure you that beneath its folds your son is admirably at his ease.” 

“But wherefore those pins instead of buttons?” 

«Oh, always pins, my dear Sir.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“To be sure !—we have always worn pins in Paris,” 

‘* Yes—pins to the shirt, but not to the coat.” 

‘‘On the contrary, it is now the universally prevailing fashion in 
the French metropolis.” 
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“And yet I always thought that only ladies wore pins, and that 
men had buttons,” persisted my father. 

“ It was so before the revolution,” cried Dubois; “ but the march of 
intelligence and civilization has changed almost every institution, and 


amongst oihers—” 
I trod on Dubois’ toes to make him hold his tongue, and hastened 


to change the conversation. 
“We can converse anon on fashions and toilet,” cried I; ‘in 
the mean time my father is fatigued, and stands in need of repose 


till dinner-time.” 

“You are right, my dear boy. Let us proceed to your house 
forthwith.” 

“Yes, my dear Sir, we will conduct you thither immediately,” ex- 
claimed Dubois, taking my father’s arm; ‘that is to say, I will act 
as your chaperon. I have a hackney-coach waiting for us in the 
adjoining yard, and in two minutes—” 

“What! do you not accompany us, my dear Paul?” demanded 
M. Deligny, senior. 

‘My dear father, I ask a thousand pardons; but an affair of vital 
importance—” 

“ Yes, Sir,” cried Dubois, “ an affair, as your son observes, of vital 
importance ; being nothing less than a speculation involving a sum 
ofa million of francs. Oh! I assure you, your son is a man of 
business. There are not two individuals at the Exchange whose for- 
tunes are more assured than his.” 

“Indeed, my dear Paul —” 

‘¢T shall not be absent more than an hour,” said I. “In the mean 
time, Dubois, you will not leave my father?” 

“T leave your father!” cried my facetious friend ; ‘‘ I would sooner 
receive a thousand blows on the soles of my feet with a rattan, than 
leave him for a moment. Have you got yourcarpet bag, my dear 
Sir?” 

“ Yes, I am ready to follow you.” 

“In that case, come along with me ; and I will conduct you to your 
son’s abode, an hotel] that belongs to him, my dear Sir—his own pro- 

erty.” 
‘ It was with unfeigned delight that I saw Dubois depart, accompa- 
nied by my poor credulous old father, and immediately regained the 
cabriolet that was waiting for me, and hastened to the Rue Charlot 
to disencumber myself of my present equipment, and assume one 
more to my taste and more consonant with the fashions of the day. 
, . " 
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PORTRAITS FROM THE PEERAGE: 
LITERARY, POLITICAL, AND DOMESTIC. 


BY THOMAS HARRAL. 


-_—-- 


THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE. 
Virtute non verbise 


Worsuiprers as we are of Genius, and admirersas we are of tactin 
the more elevated sense of the term, we are yet so antiquated in 
our notions as to care more for the qualities of the heart than for those 
of the head. Upon this principle, we could feel much more disposed 
to love, than either to worship or admire, the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
His lordship is universally known as a man of refined taste, as a 
munificent patron of literature and of the arts; and, in private life, 
as evincing great moral purity, inflexible integrity, and a lofly sense 
of honour united with mild, courteous, and elegant manners, It is an 
easy task to manufacture a lord: our good little Queen, God bless 
her! can create peers by the score ; but it requires much to form 
and constitute a gentleman. The Marquis of Lansdowne may enjoy 
the proud boast. He is no paragon of genius, no originator of grand 
and comprehensive designs ; but we sincerely believe him to be an 
honest man; and, with a fair portion of intellect, rather good than 
reat. 

The Most Honourable Henry Fitz-maurice Petty, third Marquis of 
Lansdowne, is descended from along line of ancestors. His paternal 
house of Kerry and Fitz-maurice is co-eval with the Norman era, 
The earls of Kerry trace their origin to a common ancestor in the 
direct line with the eminent houses of Fitzgerald, Windsor, Carew, 
Mackenzie, &c.—namely, Walter Fitz-Otho, castellan of Windsor, 
in the eleventh century. Many were the distinguished individuals of 
this race. In point of fortune, however, the family may date itsim- 
portance from the marriage, in the year 1692, of Thomas, the twenty- 
first Lord of Kerry, created Viscount Clanmaurice, and Ear] of 
Kerry, with Anne, the only daughter of Sir William Petty, physi- 
cian-general to the army in Ireland, in 1652. 

Sir William Petty himself was an extraordinary man—extraordi- 
nary in his literary and philosophical] attainments, and also in the acqui- 
sition of wealth. It is one of the glories of this country that even 
the humblest of its sons is not prohibited from the first station of so- 
ciety ; and the rise of Sir William Petty is one of the ten thousand 
instances upon record which illustrate the superiority of England 
in that respect over every other country in the world. He was the 
son of Anthony Petty, a clothier of Hampshire. He was educated to 
the medical profession, in which he attained the degree of M. D. 
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His work upon political arithmetic is a lasting memorial of his men- 
tal capacity. He obtained a patent to teach the art of double 
writing ; his skill in mechanics was also great: he invented a double- 
bottomed ship, which, for the quickness of her sailing, and other ex- 
cellent qualities, attracted much notice at the time. He was knighted 
by Charles the Second in 1661, and he was one of the first members 
of the Royal Society. In 1654 he contracted with the parliament 
for the survey of Ireland ; and, in the course of two years, he com- 
pleted the measurement of 2,008,000 acres of forfeited lands. For 
his labour he received twenty shillings per diem, and one penny per 
acre: thus he acquired an estate of 6000/. a year, and, from small 
beginnings, he was enabled to leave a fortune of 15,000/. per annum. 
His wife was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Hardress Waller, and widow 
of Sir Maurice Fenton. After the death of Sir William Petty, she 
was in 1688 created Baroness Shelburne. 

Henry, the second son of Sir William Petty, was created Baron 
Shelburne, and Viscount Dunkerron, and afterwards, in 1719, Earl 
of Shelburne. Dying without issue, his titles became extinct; when 
the Honourable John Fitz-maurice, second son of the Earl of Kerry, 
by Anne, the daughter of Sir William Petty, inherited the estates, 
and assumed the name of Petty. He was, in 1751, advanced to the 
peerage of Ireland by the titles of Baron Dunkerron, and Viscount 
Fitz-maurice: and, further, in 1753, to the earldom of Shelburne. 
This nobleman was the father of William, the celebrated Earl of 
Shelburne, created Marquis of Lansdowne, in the county of Somerset, 
in 1784.* 

Few men have attracted more notice in their day than the Earl of 
Shelburne. He wasacknowledged to be at once the most interesting 
and fascinating speaker in the Upper House, and one of the most en- 
lightened statesmen of the age. Possessed of profound and exten- 
sive information, he was forcible in argument, and poignant in satire. 
In 1782, after the decease of the Marquis of Rockingham, under 
whom he had filled the office of Secretary for Foreign Affairs, he 
was nominated to the premiership. He was admired for dignity of 
deportment and intelligence of countenance. With more expression 
and force in his features, he was considered to bear a strong likeness 
to Louis XVI. His energies were by no means restricted to the 
scene of politics, He was a lover of elegant pursuits, and princely 
in his liberality towards artists and men of letters. His noble library 
contained about ten thousand volumes, in all languages, arranged in 
classical and scientific order. It was complete and perhaps unique 
in its political and historical collection ; embracing every work which 
had then been published in France and England on the French Revo- 
lution. His rich and invaluable collection of MSS. was purchased 
by parliament, and is now in the British Museum. 





* The titles of his lordship’s son, the subject of the present sketch, are—Marquis 
of Lansdowne, Earl of Wycombe, Viscount Calne, and Calstone, and Baron Wy- 
combe, of Chipping Wycombe, in the County of Bucks, in the Peerage of Great 
Britain; Earl of Kerry, and Earl of Shelburne, Viscount Clanmaurice and Fitz- 
maurice, Baron of Kerry, Lixnaw, and Dunkerron, in the Peerage of Ireland. 
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Amongst the Marquis’s leading pursuits were architecture and the 
embellishment of houses ; of his taste and judgment in which he has 
left noble specimens in the family seat of Bowood, in Wiltshire, and 
in Lansdowne House, Berkeley Square. ‘The former he reclaimed 
from a bog, and converted into a family domain. The latter, which 
was built for the Earl of Bute, was purchased from him by the Mar- 
quis in an unfinished state, for the sum of 22,000/.* 

William, the first Marquis of Lansdowne, was twice married: 
first to the Lady Sophia Carteret, daughter of John, Earl Granville ; 
secondly, to the lady Louisa Fitzpatrick, daughter of John, Earl of 
Upper Ossory. His lordship died in 1805, and was succeeded by 
his son, John Henry, the issue of his first marriage. 

This nobleman appears to have been distinguished more by eccen- 
tricity than genius. He was much devoted to water excursions, 
yachting, &c. ; so that he could command his own vessel, he cared 
but little for the vessel of the state. He was considered to be one of 
the best and boldest amateur mariners in England. During the 
latter part of his life, he was never seen to wear either great-coat or 
gloves, howsoever severe and inclement might be the season. At one 
period he generallylived and slept on board his darling yacht; and, when 
Fox died, he hoisted her colours half-way up the ensign staff, as the 





* Lansdowne House, formerly Shelburne House, occupies, with its grounds, the 
entire south side of Berkeley Square. Few, if any, of the town mansions of our 
nobility, are upon so grand a scale in point of extent—few, if any, are so admirably 
adapted in all their accessories and appointments, for the splendour of a magnificent 
féte—for the accommodation of a numerous host of princely and noble guests. From 
the spaciousness of its site, the mansion admitted of a noble suite of rooms on the 
principal floor, and also on that above. On occasion of a grand party, however, the 
lower suite alone is sufficient for the accommodation of two thousand persons. 
The architects of this structure were Robert and James Adam, men of consider- 
able celebrity in their day. The house opening towards the east, is fronted 
with white stone, and ornamented with Ionic pillars; a pediment just observed 
peeping above the foliage by which it is surrounded, producing an agreeable effect 
upon the eye. The following are the dimensions of some of the chief apartments : 
—the hall of entrance, twenty-eight feet by twenty-seven ; the library, originally 
fitted up as one of the central drawing-rooms, twenty-four feet by thirty-seven ; 
the dining room, with Doric arches, twenty-four feet by forty-seven; the front 
drawing-room, twenty-one feet by twenty-two ; the drawing-room, corresponding 
in size with the library, twenty- four feet by thirty-seven; and the gallery, which 
may be pronounced the glory of Lansdowne House, thirty-eight feet in length by 
thirty in breadth, with two circular ends, each thirty feet in diameter. The 
beautifully polished floor of this magnificent apartment, which forms the north, or 
right-hand side of the mansion, from the entrance, is inlaid, in a costly style, from 
a design by Sir Robert Smirke. The walls are a pale pink ; the carved ceiling, 
apparently supported by pilasters of Scaghqla marble,is carved and gilt in panels, re- 
lieved with pale pink. This gallery, as well as the other rooms which we have men- 
tioned, is enriched with numerous unique andinvaluable works of art, in ancient and 
modern painting and sculpture. The principle on which this gallery is lighted 
on public occasions is grand and imposing. At each end is a large expansive fan- 
light, on the outside of which are placed from seventy to eighty Argand lamps, with 
powerful reflectors behind, which cast their rays with intense force into the space 
beneath. These, assisted by about two hundred wax-lights in the interior, pro- 
duce an amazingly splendid and dazzling illumination. Formerly the large draw- 
ing-room up stairs was appropriated as a picture-gallery ; but as the Marquis has 
removed his fine collection of paintings and other works of art to Bowood, it has 
of late beenseldom used. 
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proudest tribute that could be paid to the memory of the illustrious 
deceased. The marquis was on terms of intimacy with Lord Holland, 
with whom he travelled through Italy. He married, about three 
weeks after his father’s death, Lady Gifford, relict of Sir Duke Gif- 
ford, of Castle Jordan, in Ireland; but, dying without issue on the 
15th of November, 1809, he was succeeded by his half-brother, Lord 
Henry Fitz-maurice Petty, the present marquis, and his father’s only 
son by his second marriage. 

Lord Henry Petty commenced his political career under favourable 
auspices. Like Fox and Pitt, he seems to have been educated for a 
minister if not for a statesman. He was born on the 2nd of July, 
1780. His father having wisely decided in favour of a course of 
peu education, he was sent to Westminster School. While there, 

e was lodged and boarded in Dean’s Yard. He was especially 
under the care of Mr. Debary, M. A., of Cambridge, a gentleman of 
considerable attainments, and then an usher in the school. With that 
gentleman, he went to the Edinburgh University, and either actually 
resided with, or frequently visited, Professor Dugald Stewart. Under 
his hospitable roof, he found an excellent table, and good company. 
That Mrs. Stewart was a woman of family and of talent, was a con- 
sideration of no slight importance to his lordship in this connexion. 

Returning from Edinburgh, Lord Henry and Mr. Debary visited 
Cambridge; and, contrary to the original intention of the former, he 
was fixed there instead of at Oxford. He obtained the degree of 
M. A., and subsequently that of D. C. L. 

Having left College, Lord Henry’s father sent him abroad under 
the care of a Mr. Dumont, for whom the Marquis had obtained a 
e in one of the government offices. Mr. Dumont appears to 

ave been admirably qualified for his appointment as tutor to a noble- 
man, being intimately conversant with the languages and public 
affairs of the different courts of Europe. 

Lord Henry Petty returned to England just as he had completed his 
twenty-second year; and was soon afterwards brought into parliament 
for the borough of Calne, in Wiltshire. Having remained silent for 
twelve months, he delivered his maiden speech on the 13th of Feb., 
1804, on the Irish Bank Restriction Bill. On this occasion he was 
warmly complimented by Mr. Foster, formerly Speaker of the House 
of Commons of Ireland, and at that time Chancellor of the Irish 
Exchequer. Soon afterwards, his Lordship supported a motion for 
an enquiry into the origin and prosecution of the war in Ceylon. 
When Mr. Pitt brought forward his Additional Force Bill, which 
incurred much heavy censure from the Opposition, Lord Henry fol- 
lowed Mr. Canning in the debate. He also distinguished himself in 
the debates on the Irish Habeas-Corpus Bill, and Lord Melville’s 
conduct as Paymaster of the Navy. When Mr. Whitbread, in 1806, 
moved to impeach Henry Lord Melville of high crimes and misde- 
meanors, in the name of the Commons of England, Lord Henry 
“3 strenuously supported him in that unjust and iniquitous party 
object. 

The Melville affair, however, succeeded by the death of Mr. Pitt, 
led the way to great changes. Mr. Fox, after many a long and 
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laborious effort, at last succeeded in obtaining the helm of the state ; 
and so high did Lord Henry Petty, who had now reached the age of 
six-and-twenty, stand in the new minister’s estimation, that he was 
appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer, and made a member of the 
Privy Council. His seat for Calne being in consequence vacated, 
he offered for Cambridge ; and, in opposition to Lord Althorp and 
Lord Palmerston, he succeeded in carrying his election. On this 
occasion, his Lordship polled 334 votes ; whilst Lord Althorp polled 
only 146, and Lord Palmerston, 129. 

It must be confessed, even, we apprehend, by his Lordship’s warmest 
friends, and most enthusiastic admirers, that he made no very splendid 
figure in his new office. It will never be forgotten that the adminis- 
tration of which he formed a part was ironically distinguished as that 
of “ All the Talents;”* and the author of the celebrated poem bear- 
ing that title certainly handled his Lordship, as well as most of his 
colleagues, somewhat roughly. The first complimentary mention 
made of him is thus :— 

Scriblerus. 
Will you praise Petty? 
Polypus. 


Ah, poor Petty! true— 
I once had hope the little lad might do. 
But Petty ne’er a prodigy will prove ; 
Ne’er burn the Thames, or make the tide remove. 
Once the smart boy (as daily papers tell) 
Perform’d a pretty speech extremely well; 
Then seiz’d th’ Exchequer—feeble and unfit ; 
But All the Talents hoped another Pitt.t | 


In negotiating the loan for the year 1806, Lord Henry proposed 
that instead of one per cent. being reserved for a sinking-fund, five 
per cent. should be appropriated ; by which means he calculated that 
every loan might be discharged in fourteen or fifteen years, and the 
taxes raised to pay it be then repealed, or, in case of war, be appli- 
cable to the loan of the year. This plan was adopted; but it was 
found to require so large an increase of taxation at the outset, that it 
has not been resorted to more than once since. By virtue of his 
office, his Lordship of course took the lead in most of the financial 
discussions of the time. On a motion for leave to bring in a bill for 
the more effectual examination of the public accounts, and for the 
better discovery of frauds, he distinguished himself in favour of what 
was at that time termed Reform. 





* « All the Talents, a Satirical Poem in four dialogues, between Scriblerus and Poly- 
pus,” sard to be (but we doubt it) by Mr. Barrett, a young Irish gentleman, only 
twenty-one years cf age. According to others, equally good judges of Politics and 
Poetry, it was the prodcution of William Coombe, the author of “ Dr. Syntax.” 

+ *‘ All the Talents hoped another Pitt. Dissimiles hic vir et ille puer, however. 
Lord Henry labours hard to be a great man, but he has not the necessary ingredients. 
The old Talents thought it expedient to astonish the nation with a young little Talent 
of their own begetting, so cried up poor Petty to the skies. But alas! we find that 
they called him clever just as people say a hare has wings—for convenience’ sake.””, 


May, 1838. 2M 
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It should be borne in mind, that, at the period of which we are 
writing, Lord Henry Petty was a young man; and that, notwith- 
standing his public duties, the attractions of the pesegy: een and 
ball-room were not likely to be without their force. However, he 
was not allowed to indulge his Terpsichoreian propensities with im- 
punity. Master Betty, a clever young votary of the stage, was at 
that time, or had recently been, all the vogue; and the author of the 
poem of “ All the Talents,” from which a brief excerpt has been 
already made, availed himself of the opportunity to institute a sort 
of comparison between the author and the juvenile statesman. But, 
said he,— 


“ But our young Roscius, scorning to control 
The mighty whims that labour in his soul, 
Aims at more merit than of mere finance— 
Learn, friend, that Petty practises to dance ! 
Unites at once activity and wit ; 
Both heel and head; both Parisot and Pitt. 
His mind and body mutual graces show, 
And now he points a period—now a foe : 
At balls he capers, and at senates plods ; 
A DANCING CHANCELLOR BY ALL THE Gops! !! 
Ev’n beardless statesmen are no vulgar evil, 
But a financial D’EGvivuz is the Devil! 
O rule revers’d, O weeping change and wild, 
When children play the man, and man the child!” 


To the line, “ A dancing Chancellor,” &c., half a dozen “ pretty 
little stanzas” are appended in a note: here are four of them :— 


** To be seen—an odd mortal in London, 
A Lord, let me add with submission ; 
Whom heav’n meant to dance, 
But he dipp’d in finance ; 
So turn’d out a beau politician. 


In parliament glibly he gabbles, 

Her laws and her taxes to teach her ; 
And speaks off his part 
Amazingly smart, 

Considering the age of the creature. 


At balls he’s so dapper a dancer, 
The misses al! find him most handy ; 
For though heavy in head, 
As a plummet of lead, 
He jumps like a Jack-a-dandy. 


Pray heav’n that he never may tumble, 

While dancing away for a wife, Sir; 
Should he get a capsize, 

How the Dev’! could he rise >— 

He must live on his head all his life, Sir 


1%? 


The blunders of the administration upon all points were now be- 
coming notorious; and few are the measures that ever induced a 
more general! and violent outcry than did that of the memorable Beer 
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Bill, by which the private dwelling of every man who brewed his 
own beer was thrown open to the visits of the Excise. What that 
wicked Tory, Pitt, had never ventured to propound, even in the zenith 
of his power, the scarcely fledged Whig Chancellor introduced with 
as much nzonchalance as though it had been a turnpike bill. This 
was by many regarded as a verification of the line— 


“That fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 


In some parts of the country, especially in Kent, where the Whigs 
had hitherto been strenuously supported in all their sayings and 
doings, the whole population was in a state of commotion, 

Affairs were approaching a climax. Mr. Fox, who had long been 
in a declining state, was seriously ill; and, with their native instinct, 
the political rats began to desert the falling house. Fox died; and 
the ministry—the talented ministry—which had long felt the ground 
rotten under their feet, were speedily no more. They split upon the 
rock of Catholic Emancipation—that question, which the country, to 
its everlasting regret, was subsequently doomed to see carried by its 
sternest, bitterest opponents. ‘“ There is something singular,” ob- 
serves the writer from whom we have already quoted, “ in every cir- 
cumstance relative to that administration. Even the period of its 
duration was remarkable. The sun bestowed on it his year; the 
moon her month; and the earth her day; and exactly at the con- 
clusion of these planetary revolutions came the political one. The 
death of a single person ushered it into being ; it commenced its 
career with the explosion of a cracker; and it died of a surfeit 
caused by keeping its word.” 

His Majesty now had new advisers; new measures had become 
necessary ; and, in consequence, the parliament was dissolved. Lord 
Henry Petty had to learnfthe immense difference which exists be- 
tween a Chancellor of the Exchequer and a simple individual, though 

ossessed of some influence, when out of office. He again presented 
fimself as a candidate for Cambridge in the new parliament. What 
was the result? Why, that his Lordship was the lowest of four can- 
didates upon the poll. Lord Euston had 324 votes; Sir Vicary Gibbs, 
the new Attorney-General, had 313; Lord Palmerston, 310; and 
Lord Henry Petty, only 265. However, the snug little borough of 
Camelford—in the Bedford interest, if we mistake not—was ready to 
receive him, and his Lordship was once more at liberty to display 
his firmness in the ranks of opposition. It is not to be wondered at, 
that, having lost their head, the men who had shown themselves in- 
efficient when in office, should prove equally feeble in contending 
against the new order of things. 

The change perhaps was favourable to the domestic enjoyments 
of his Lordship. He had ample leisure for the exercise of his talent 
in dancing, if so inclined, and to devote his attention to the fairer 
portion of society. He married, in the spring of 1808, the Lady 
Louisa Emma, fifth daughter of Henry Thomas, second ear! of Ilches- 
ter, by whom he has had two sons and a daughter :—William Thomas 
(mis-called earl of Kerry for the courtesy title of the marquis of 
Lansdowne’s eldest son is, correctly, Earl of Wycombe) born in 1811, 
deceased ; Louisa, born in 1813; and Henry, born in 1816. 


2M2 
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In the year after his marriage (1809), his Lordship, on the death 
of his half-brother, John, the second marquis, succeeded to the family 
titles and estates. In the Upper House, he has continued to enter into 
most of the important debates which have taken place, and has uni- 
formly, honestly, and honourably, supported the Whig interest. Some 
of his speeches have been published ; and though they do not present 
him in the light of a first-rate statesman, they are far from being 
discreditable to his information or general abilities. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne supported the party of the Prince of 
Wales on the Regency Bill. On the assassination of Mr. Perceval, 
it was thought probable that he might go into office with his party : 
their conditions, however, were so dictatorial (when were those of the 
Whigs otherwise ?) that the Regent rejected them. 

Though hostile to the Liverpool cabinet, he was not a virulent, nor 
even an active opponent. In 1814, he moved for an address to the 
Prince Regent, declaratory of the deep regret felt by the House, that 
the humane exertions of this country for the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade had not been attended with complete success; and praying 
that means might be taken more fully to effectuate the merciful in- 
tentions of the legislature. ‘The proposed address was adopted with- 
out a division. On the subject of the Slave Trade, the noble marquis 
has been invariably not only consistent, but energetic. Even int e 
present session, and almost down to the moment of preparing these 
pages for the press, he has stood forward as the humane, generous, 
and benevolent advocate of freedom for the Blacks. 

In the enquiry respecting the conduct of the unfortunate Queen 
Caroline, his lordship, acting upon the supposition of her being an 
injured woman, took an active part in her favour, and his name ac- 
cordingly appears in most of the divisions on that side of the question. 

In 1824, he introduced a motion for the immediate recognition of 
the South American States. In 1827, he accepted a seat in the 
cabinet, and soon afterwards received the seals of the Home De- 
partment. On the death of Canning, the marquis, displeased with 
the nomination of Mr. Herries to the Chancellorship of the Exche- 

uer, and disappointed in an attempt to introduce Lord Holland into 
the cabinet, waited upon the king to resign his seals of office ; but, 
finding that Mr. Herries had been recommended to his majesty by 
Lord Goderich, then First Lord of the Treasury, he consented to re- 
tain his post. His lordship, however, resigned early in the year 
1828 ; and it was not until the formation of Lord Grey’s ministry, 
consequent upon the death of his majesty George the Fourth, that 
he again returned to power, and accepted office as Lord President 
of the Council. On the abrupt expulsion of the Melbourne Adminis- 
tration in the winter of 1834, he, of course, went out with his friends; 
and, as a matter of course also, he returned with them, after the brief 
existence of the cabinet of Sir Robert Peel. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne is by no means deficient in informa- 
tion. His temper is placid; his manners are gentlemanly and 
urbane ; his delivery as a speaker is pleasing ; and, upon the whole, 
if not one of the most active, he certainly is one of the ablest mem- 
bers of the present feeble and incompetent Ministry. A dukedom is 
understood to await him at the coronation. 














ECONOMY OF THE MONTHS. 
MAY. 


Malthusians.—Sports of our Ancestors.—St. Philip and St. James.—British Museum. 
—Dryden and Addison.—Addison at Holland House.—Union of Scotland with 
England.—lIreland.—Storming of Seringapatam.—Sir Robert Porter and his family. 
—Jane Porter and Sir Walter Scott.—Bonaparte and Lord Ferrers.—St. John. 
—Royal Academy and National Gallery.—Schiller.—The Battle of Lodi.—Lord 
Chatham and Mr. Perceval.—Charles the First and Lord Strafford.—Old May- 
day.—Rowe the Dramatist, and Kean the Actor.—Insanity.—Lovers and Haters 
of Royalty.—Hatfield and George the Third.—Cuvier and Geology.—Pickersgill’s 
Portraits of Cuvier, Lafayette, and Humboldt.—Mrs. Lee’s Life of Cuvier.—A 
Genius for Pili-taking.—Morison the Hygeist.—Homeeopathy.—Bonaparte, Em- 
peror of the French.—Bonaparte and St. Dunstan.—Anne Boleyn, Henry the 
Eighth, and George the Fourth.—Sir William Knighton, the Edinburgh Review, 
and Lady C. B .—Columbus.—Pope, Campbell, and Voltaire.—Battle of 
Ramilies.—The Wide-mouthed Colonel.—The Queen’s Birth-day.—Antiquated 
Danglers.—An Appeal to her Majesty.x—An Empty Exchequer and an Undress 
Coronation.—Decease of George the Fourth.—Apostrophe to the shade of Pitt.—- 
Copernicus, Paley, Haydn, Dante, Calvin, Sir Humphrey Davy, Sir J. Macintosh, 
and Sir J. Malcolm.—Restoration of Charles the Second.—Proverbs and their 
Applications. 





May is confessedly the mother of love; yet the Romans, from reli- 
gious feelings, fought against nature, and interdicted marriage in 
that beautiful and all-exhilarating month. Yet the Romans were 
not half so bad as the Poor Law Commissioners, and the rest of the 
Malthusian crew; who, had they the power, would prevent the poor 
from marrying, not only in the month of May, but throughout every 
month of the year. Ay, and as it is, they inflict heavy penalties 
upon those who dare to violate their precepts—the penalties of star- 
vation, and the separation of those whom God has declared no man 
shall put asunder. But we forget; they who are either more or less 
than men, are apt to act as though they might defy Heaven with 
impunity. 

And the May-day sports of our fathers—the innocent, yet merry 
dance round the May-pole—the joyous and athletic exercises and 
games of our ancestors, which at once gave sinew to their manly 
frames, and rendered their spirits buoyant as the air—where are 
they? Even Jack in the Green, and the Milk-maid’s garland, and 
the annual revels of our little sootty friends, have nearly all been 
swept away by the philosophical besom of our great patrons of the 
March of Intellect. 

The Ist of May is the festival of St. Philip, who is supposed to 
have been the first of Christ’s apostles ; also of St. James the Less: 
the former died at Hierapolis, in Phrygia; the latter was martyred 
in a tumult in the temple about the year 62. 

The British Museum closes for a week on the Ist of May; after 
which, according to the existing regulations, it is open on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, from ten o’clock till four, until the 7th of 
September. The reading-rooms are open from nine till seven every 
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day during the same period. When, by-the-by, are the new 
reading-rooms, which have been so long talked of, to be opened ? 
And what is, perhaps, of still greater importance, when is there to be 
a classed catalogue of the books in this great national establishment ? 
The same spirit of mock economy which cramps and crushes the 
energies of the people in every department of the state, seems also 
to pervade the management of the British Museum. 

On the Ist of May, Dryden will have been dead exactly 138 
years; and it will be 166 years since Addison was born. Whata 
charming gallery for a walk is that in which Addison is understood 
to have passed so much of his time in Holland House! We forget 
the number of paces, but the length is very considerable ; andl at 
each end, as tradition goes, our great essayist, who loved other 
sources of inspiration besides the Muse, had his bottle and glass on 
the table. Holland House would be well worth visiting, were it 
only to see and inspect this library, which is enriched with the por- 
traits of many of our contemporaries, as well as of the departed 
great. The liberality with which the entire mansion is shown to 
the favoured few, by its noble owner, Lord Holland, entitles him to 
more credit than all his parliamentary speeches. 

It was on the Ist of May, 1707, that the Union of Scotland with 
England was consummated—now 131 years since. Happy was the 
event for both countries. Would that we could say as much with 
respect to the Union of Great Britain and Ireland. There is, thank 
Heaven, a oneness, an entireity subsisting between England and Scot- 
land, which is never likely to be effected as regards the Emerald Isle. 

The Ist of May, too, is the anniversary of the day on which, thirty- 
one years ago, the Slave Trade in the West Indies was proscribed 
by the British Parliament. 
~ St. Athanasius, patriarch of Alexandria, celebrated for his opposi- 
tion to the Arians, and for the Creed which bears his name, though 
he is not considered to have been its author, will have been dead 
1463 years on the 2nd of May. 

A Glorious triumph for the British arms in India occurred on 
the 4th of May, 1799, thirty-nine years ago, when Seringapatam, 
the capital of Tippoo Saib, was carried by storm. The vast treasures 
and territories of the Eastern chief were, with the exception of a 
small portion, divided amongst the conquerors, Of this memorable 
event, which put an end to the contest in India, Sir Robert Porter, 
now Her Majesty’s Consul at the Caraccas, painted the finest semi- 
panoramic picture ever exhibited in this country, or in any other, 
before he had completed his twenty-first year. Sir Robert, who was 
also a soldier in his youth, has never abandoned his pursuit of litera- 
ture and the arts: it was only a few months since, that an admirable 
production of his pencil, as an Altar-piece, was placed in the village 
church of Esher ; that village, which had been so long distinguished 
as the residence of his venerable mother and highly-gifted sisters, 
Jane and Anna Maria Porter. Poor Maria! she, alas! is no more ; 
but her elder sister survives in the full enjoyment of health, and still 
in the zenith of her intellectual power. Few are the families so dis- 
tinguished by genius, talent, and goodness, as that of Porter. If 
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Nelson’s motto—Palmam qui meruit ferat—were invariably acted 
upon, the honour of being the first and chief historical novelist of 
Britain would have been unanimously accorded to Jane Porter, 
instead of Sir Walter Scott. Her Scottish Chiefs, the noblest prose 
epic in the language, was written and had acquired reputation and 
fame for its author before any of Scott’sproductions had seen the light. 
Willis, the American poet, has, in his “ Pencillings by the Way,” 
paid this great and good woman a noble tribute. But he has failed 
to render her full justice. Of the extraordinary beauty of her person 
some years ago, he has spoken correctly, upon the authority of Sir 
Martin Shee: we are competent to speak of it from our own happy 
memory; for we knew her in the prime and glory of womanhood. 
Nor, when in her society, is the ear less charmed than the eye: to 
this hour, her voice is clear and full, deep and mellow, one of the 
most exquisitely harmonised voices that ever fell in liquid music on 
the sense. 

May we be forgiven for the abruptness of transition? Napoleon 
Bonaparte and Earl Ferrers, two madmen, and two tyrants, paid 
the forfeiture of their crimes on the same day of the month—the 5th 
of May. Bonaparte has been dead seventeen years; Lord Fer- 
rers, 78. 

On the 6th, the festival of St. John the Baptist, eighty-one years 
will have elapsed since the battle of Prague was fought. 

On the first Monday in May, which happens this year on the 7th, 
the second exhibition of the Royal Academy will commence in 
what has been not inaptly termed the new pie-crust edifice, in Tra- 
falgar Square. The national gallery, occupying the western por- 
tion of the building, while the eastern is occupied by the Royal 
Academy, was opened last month, and has not failed to call forth 
anew the pity, scorn, and contempt, of every common-sense indi- 
vidual, whether native or foreign, by whom it has been visited. 
Some of the largest pictures are stuck in closets, where by no possi- 
bility can they be seen with due effect; whilst some of the smaller 
ones are ingeniously poked up into corners out of sight. Long be- 
fore this national disgrace was completed, it was seen by every 
person, who had bestowed a thought upon the subject, that, instead 
of appropriating the building to two distinct purposes, it would not be 
found half large enough if given as a whole to either the National 
Gallery or the Royal Academy. With reference to the latter, this 
was abundantly shown by the last year’s exhibition; and it is now 
equally obvious as regards the former. As yet we have scarcely 
done more than commenced the formation of a national collection of 

aintings, and the gallery is nearly full, What is to be done? 

hy, the Royal Academy, it is presumed, must turn out. Be it so; 
and let them raise a structure of their own, that may do honour 
to England and to the arts. In more ways than one, they would 
soon be compensated for the pecuniary outlay. 

On the 9th of May, Schiller, the German dramatist, will have 
been dead thirty-three years; and, on the 10th, it will be forty-two 
years ago since Bonaparte, by one of the most reckless sacrifices of 
human life ever made, gained the battle of Lodi. 
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On the I |th of May, 1778, sixty years ago, the great Lord Chat- 
ham died ; and on the 1]th of May, 1812, thirty-four re after- 
wards, and now twenty-six years since, Bellingham, the half-maniac 
assassin, shot Perceval, the prime minister, in the lobby of the House 
of Commons. 

The grand and fatal error of Charles the First was consummated 
on the 12th of May, 1641, in the decapitation of his faithful and 
devoted minister, Lord Strafford. Deeply and bitterly, until his 
own dying day, did Charles regret that act—the worst and blackest 
of his life. 

The 13th is Old May-day ; the anniversary of the death of Rowe, 
the dramatic poet, who departed in 1715; and the anniversary of 
the decease of Kean the actor, in 1833. 

It would be a curious question for a philosophical writer upon 
insanity to discuss—why are the affeetions of maniacs so frequently 
directed towards royalty ? Why is their love, or their hatred, or their 
desire to destroy, so intensely levelled against kings and princes? 
Our youthful queen has not yet been seated a twelvemonth upon the 
throne, and not fewer, we believe, than eight or ten different in- 
dividuals, labouring under intellectual aberration, have fancied them- 
selves in ‘love with her, destined by fate to marry her, and thus to 
achieve greatness. The reign of George the Third, prolific as it 
was in mighty events, was in nothing more remarkable than in the 
number of attempts which, during its course, were made upon the 
sovereign’s life; and each and all of those attempts were directed 
by the hand of insanity. On the 15th of May, eight-and-thirty 
years ago, Hatfield, a discharged soldier, who had served with credit 
under the duke of York, fired at his majesty, from the pit of Drury 
Lane theatre. We frequently saw and conversed with the unfor- 
tunate man afterwards. First in old Bethlehem Hospital, Moor- 
fields, where we found him quietly reading, and apparently enjoying, 
a newspaper, his only complaint being that he was inconvenienced 
by the cold; and, subsequently, in Newgate, where he seemed lively 
and cheerful, reckless and happy; eccentric, however, and wild, and 
even then it was considered dangerous to allow him the slightest in- 
dulgence in drink. Ata later period, he, in one of his paroxysms, 
caused the death of a fellow-prisoner, and was in consequence con- 
signed to the great modern asylum for lunatics in St. George’s 
Fields. He has not long been dead. 

On the same day of the month, in 1833, died Cuvier, the cele- 
brated French naturalist, or, as some, though incorrectly, term him, 
geologist. Cuvier was not himself a geologist; but, by his exten- 
sive and learned researches amongst the fossil remains discoverable 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, and by his indefatigable labours in 
the examination and adaptation of parts of those remains, so as fre- 
quently to form them into entire skeletons, he threw more light upon 
the infant science of geology than had been achieved by the labours 
of all his predecessors combined. Such a work as Professor Buck- 
land’s “ Bridgewater Treatise” would probably never have been 
achieved, but for the previous exertions of Cuvier. Pickersgill, the 
first artist in portrait of our day, since the death of Sir Thomas Law- 
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rence, happened to be in Paris the summer before Cuvier’s death ; 
and it was his good fortune—at least so we regard it—at that time 
to paint three of the most extraordinary men of the age—Cuvier, 
Lafayette, and Humboldt. These portraits have never been publicly 
exhibited, but they are to be seen in the painter’s gallery,—noble 
specimens of art, and memorials of the great. The only survivor of 
the triumvirate is Humboldt. To the character and memory of 
Cuvier, Mrs. Lee (formerly Mrs. Bowdich, wife of the great African 
traveller) did ample justice in a two volume biography. 

Turning over an old obituary the other day, we found an account 
of the death of a man named Samuel Jessup, an opulent grazier, who 
died at Heckington, on the 17th of May, 1817, at the age of sixty- 
five. Most men are remarkable for something; most men have a 

enius for something—provided that genius be called into action. 
Well, what was Mr. Jessup remarkable for? Why, he had quite a 
genius for taking physic. Surely Mr. Jessup, like Lady Macbeth, 
ought “ to have died hereafter.” He would have proved the richest 
prize that Morison, the wholesale pill vender, ever drew. Accord- 
ing to the evidence given upon a trial for the amount of an apothe- 
cary’s bill, at the Lincoln assizes, a short time before Mr. Jessup’s 
death, it appeared that, in twenty-one years (from 1791 to 1816), the 
patient had taken 226,934 pills, supplied by an apothecary at Bottes- 
ford. This is at the rate‘of 10,806 pills a year, or twenty-nine pills 
each day; but, as Mr. Jessup began with a moderate appetite, which 
increased as he proceeded, in the five years preceding 1816 he took 
the pills at the rate of seventy-eight a day ; and, in the year 1814, he 
swallowed not fewer than 51,590. Notwithstanding this, and the 
addition of 40,000 bottles of mixture, and julaps and electuaries, 
extending altogether to fifty-five closely written columns of an apo- 
thecary’s bill, Mr. Jessup lived to the age of sixty-five years. After 
this, who shall say, “ throw physic to the dogs?” And is not Mr. 
Jessup’s case sufficient to establish, beyond controversy, Morison’s for- 
ever-to-be-remembered assertion, that the greater the number or quan- 
tity of pills you take the better? Had Morison had the luck to have 
had him for a patient, he would no doubt have rendered him the re- 
cipient of some goodly waggon loads of his universal medicine. 

After all, if we must have a change in the science of therapeutics, 
we should infinitely prefer the new system of Homeopathy; for, to 
our fancy, it must be infinitely delightful to take infinitissimally small 
doses of physic, and to find ourselves restored to health without the 
consciousness of taking, or having taken, to the extent of a single 
grain from the whole materia medica. 

It was on the 18th of May, 1804, that Bonaparte assumed the 
imperial purple. Where is he now ? 

Bonaparte achieved many important conquests in his time; but 
not one of his exploits equalled that of St. Dunstan, whose name is 
still retained in the calendar, and whose festival used to be cele- 


brated on the 19th of May. He, 


‘*‘ as the story goes, 
Once pull’d the devil by the nose 
With red-hot tongs, which made him roar, 
That he was heard three miles or more,” 
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‘The 19th of May is also the anniversary of the decapitation of 
Queen Anne Boleyn. ‘ What,” inquired the author of a volume 
which made considerable noise at the time of the trial of Queen 
Caroline, “ was Henry’s conduct towards Anne Boleyn, after he had 
married her? His brutal treatment of that unfortunate woman—at 
a time, too, when, more than ever, the nature of her situation de- 
manded all a husband’s care, and all a husband’s tenderness—is upon 
record. What, too, was his conduct, when he had consigned her, 
pure and spotless, to the block? On the very day after her death, 
this chaste and tender-hearted king—this crocodile tyrant, who sub- 
sequently shed tears on the disclosure of a strumpet’s infamy, before 
his passion for her had been palled, insulted her memory by wearing 
white mourning, and by marrying Jane Seymour! *” Yet this is the 
king to whom, for the vilest of party purposes, the profligate wri- 
ters of the period alluded to had the temerity to compare George 
the Fourth. “Inthe character of Henry the Eighth, it would be 
difficult to discover a single good quality; but, independent of his 
other virtues, one who had the best opportunities afforded him 
for the formation of a correct opinion (the late Colonel Taylor) 
pronounced George the Fourth to be the kindest-hearted man alive.” + 
And this opinion is abundantly borne out by his letters which appear 
in the recently published Memoirs of Sir William Knighton. Those 
memoirs, and the volume from which we have here quoted, may be 
read with advantage as an antidote to the atrocious articles which 
have been just given to the world in that old-established organ of 
faction, the Edinburgh Review. As for Lady B ’s book, equally 
contemptible as infamous, it is not worth the allusion of a line, 
further than to say that it forms a blot upon the escutcheon of a noble 
family, which succeeding centuries of unfailing loyalty and honour 
will not be able to efface. 

On the 20th of May, Columbus—Columbus, the discoverer of 
America, the victim of ingratitude and injustice during life, and 
who has not been permitted to enjoy his fair portion of fame even 
in the grave-—will have been dead 332 years. 

Pope was born on the 22nd of May, 1688, one hundred and fifty 
years ago; and he died on the 30th of the same month, in 1774, 
In sweetness and beauty of versification, Pope has never been 
equalled, but by Campbell ; in accuracy, Campbell—his exquisite 
poem of “ The Pleasures of Hope,” to wit—has far surpassed him. 

Thirty-four years after the death of Pope, on the same day of the 
month, died that superficial and conceited critic Voltaire—the man 
who ridiculed and abused Shakspeare, because he was incapable of 
understanding him. 

The 23rd of May is the anniversary of the battle of Ramillies, 
fought in the year 1706, one of the greatest of Marlborough’s 
victories. It was in this battle,as we are told, that Colonel Gardiner, 
then an Ensign, in the 19th year of his age, received a shot in his 








* Vide ‘‘ Henry the Eighth and George the Fourth, or the Case Fairly Stated:’”” by 
Thomas Harral. In this volnme the character and conduct of George the Fourth are 


strenuously vindicated. 
t Ibid. 
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mouth from a musket-ball, which, without injuring any of his teeth, 
or touching the fore-part of his tongue, went through his neck, and 
came out about an inch and a half on the left side of the vertebra, 
But this, as most of our readers will recollect, is not the only miracle 
recorded in the well-known Life of Colonel Gardiner, who was a 
dreamer of dreams, and a seer of visions, and who, from a most profli- 
gate youth, became incharacter eminent for piety and religion. 

Her Majesty’s birthday falls, as every loyal subject knows, upon 
Ascension day—Holy Thursday, the 24thof May. The Queen will 
then be nineteen years of age. It is full time for her Majesty 
to assert herself—to claim, and act upon, her rights as a Sovereign ; 
to give proof that she is entitled to her people’s life-devoted love. 
And, with this view, what more effective step could Her Majesty 
take, as a preliminary one, than that of dismissing from her person, 
and from her councils, the two antiquated lordlings who are eternall 
dangling at her apron strings ? Hitherto, and Heaven knows we say It 
from no personal disrespect to Her Majesty—the Queen has appeared 
but little more than a puppet of those selfish and, in all respects, 
inefficient individuals, It is full time, therefore, as we have said, that 
she should exert her wonted power, her sovereign will, and dislodge 
them from their false positions. 

Is it true, as has been loudly whispered, that it is to mamma, 
instead of to the daughter, that the elder of these elderly gentlemen, 
who is now in his sixtieth year, is playing the pretty? Is the Coburg 
back-stairs interest to be exchanged for that of the lordly master of 
Brocket Hall? No! forthe credit of the illustrious lady, we from our 
hearts disbelieve the insinuation. The ambitious views of his lord- 
ship we can readily imagine ; but the lady should be above suspicion, 

From the commencement of the reign of our Queen Victoria 
to the present hour, what have Her Majesty’s Ministers done to 
serve their Sovereign, to promote the interest and happiness of the 
people, to raise Britain, as a state, in the estimation of the world? 
Nothing,—literally nothing,—worse than nothing! And now, with 
an empty Exchequer and diminished resources, they are about to 
treat the country with a sort of private or undress coronation—a co- 
ronation deficient in all the magnificent and imposing splendours 
with which such ceremonies have been customarily invested. As 
though it were their unceasing wish and desire to insult royalty, and 
to degrade the monarchy, even in the person of their Sovereign, 
they have fixed the day, too, for the coronation, on Tuesday, the 26th 
of June, the anniversary of the decease of George the Fourth,—of 
that King, whose memory, despite the brutal and ferocious denun- 
ciations of the Whig-radical Lord Brougham and Vaux, will for ever 
live in the affections of a proud and great, a free and independent 
people. 

When he fixed the day for the coronation, was Lord Melbourne, 
or was he not, aware that Tuesday, the 26th of June, was the anni- 
versary of the decease of his majesty George the Fourth? If he 
were aware of that fact, could a more direct insult be offered to the 
memory of the illustrious departed, or to that of his niece in the person 
of the reigning sovereign? If he were not aware of it, why hed he 
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not, with the decency and candour of an honest man, acknowledged 
the inadvertence, and altered the day? and at all events, why has 
not the Queen herself, from a feeling of self-respect, of respect for 
her family, of respect for the feeling of the nation, effectually inter- 
fered upon the subject ? Is Victoria the Queen of England, and has 
she no will of her own? 

Why this breathless haste for a coronation? What is the object to 
be achieved by it? Have Ministers despatched their Parliamentary 
business so rapidly and so effectively that they are at a loss for some 
amusement, for some light occupation, to engage their attention, 
until the convenient hour of departure for the country shall have 
arrived? Or is it a resource for mystifying and throwing dust into 
the eyes of the people, that their own multitudinous delinquencies 
may escape notice? If they were indeed so forward in the dispatch 
of public business (though every body knows that hitherto little or 
nothing has been done throughout the session), why should they 
not have had the coronation a month earlier?—why should they not 
even have fixed it upon the birth-day of Her Majesty ; and thus 
have given, not only in the present year, but for the future, double 
éclat to a grand national festival? The worst that such an arrange- 
ment could have done for the future would have been to deprive a 
few lazy under-wrought and over-paid officials of an annual holiday. 
As the business now stands, either one half of the Parliamentary 
business of the session must stand over for another twelvemonth, or 
the legislature must resume its sittings at a late period, and carry 
them into the depth of winter. The fact is, that these men, for 
their own sordid purposes, and with the mean, trembling, gasp- 
ing, hope of protracting their miserable public existence for a few 
months longer, and partaking, without earning, some thousands of 
pounds more of the people’s money, have precipitated the affair at the 
most inconyenient season of the whole year. As a matter of course 
we are to have a new batch of Peers upon the occasion, Ministers are 
to be strengthened in the Upper House, by the admission of a host of 
nameless names amongst the Lords, many of the plebeian possessors 
of which, like Cadwallader, never had a grandfather. 

The anniversary of the birth-day of Pitt, of the illustrious son 
of Chatham, occurs upon the 28th of May. He was born in 1759, 
consequently, had he survived until the present hour, he would be 
only 79 years of age. He has been dead two-and-thirty years. 
Could the disembodied spirit of the great statesman look down upon 
the pigmy race of politicians by which he has been succeeded, upon 
the small-minded ones who, 


** Dressed in a little brief authority, 
Play such fantastic tricks before high Heaven, 
As make the angels weep,—”’ 


the earthly and mingled emotions of indignation, pity, and scorn, 
might almost ‘be expected to overpower the inhabitant of Heaven. 
It is to the councils of Pitt, even more than to the prowess of 
revenge. that the battle of Waterloo, though not fought until 


long a er his honoured remains had been consigned to the tomb, 
\ 
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may be traced. In this spirit are the following lines from a poem 
written some years ago, but only in private circulation :— 


‘* Heart Honored Pitt! had Fate’s decree 
Allowed a longer race to thee, 

How hadst thou gloried in the hour 
That marked the climax of thy power! 
A power that crushed thy country’s foes ; 
A power that gained the world repose ! 
Thy counsels kept the land from shame ; 
Thy counsels held her free from blame ; 
Thy counsels laid the mighty scheme, 
Which forms the glad historian’s theme ; 
Thy spirit aimed the deadly blow 

That laid earth’s bloodiest tyrant low, 
And still, to keep old England free, 

Thou must ensure her liberty ! 

So shall she flourish—proudly soar, 

Nor fall—till Time shall be no more !” * 


On the 24th of May, Copernicus will have been dead 295 years; 
on the 25th, Dr. Paley, 33 years; on the 26th, Haydn, 29 years; 
on the 27th, Dante, 573, and Calvin, 274; on the 29th, Sir 
Humphrey Davy, 9; onthe 30th, Rubens, 298, and Sir James 
Mackintosh, a man infinitely over-rated by his party, 6 years; and 
onthe 3lst, Sir J. Malcolm, 5 years. 

The 29th of May is the anniversary of one of the most joyous 
events that ever occurred in England. And yet the result was not 
in all respects satisfactory. We allude tothe restoration of Charles 
the Second, who, take him for all in all, must perhaps be regarded 
as at once the most profligate and most contemptible monarch that 
ever sat upon the British Throne. That aman whose father had 
perished upon the scaffold for presumed outrages on the people’s 
rights, should have so conducted himself as Charles the Second did, 
after his restoration, is truly marvellous. What a strange and what 
a forcible practical illustration do his life and conversation present 
of the untruth of the proverb, that experience makes fools wise ; 
rather should we cherish the counter phrase of sacred origin—and 
the application may be successfully made to more than one of her 
Majesty’s present ministers—* Bray a fool ina mortar,” &c. 

Next month we may probably have a word or two more to 
say about the Coronation. So strongly has the public mind been 
excited on the subject—such a storm has, in consequence, been 
raised about the ears of the “‘ feebles’—that we are not without the 
hope of their being at last compelled to affect the semblance of 
decency. 





* From the Prologue to the ‘‘Apotheosis of Pitt, a Masque,” by T. 
Harral. 
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A LETTER FROM A MARRIED RAKE. 


I’m married, Harry—tied at last— 
Although I swore to be a rover ;— 
I will not dwell upon tne past— 
My wife and I are just come over. 
And, Harry, you must hasten down,— 
You’d like, I know, an introduction ;— 
I’ve brought my little wife to town, 
And eke my little wife’s production. 


Some years have pass’d since last we met ; 
And tho’ I’ve cast off many a failing, 
I still may hope, you won’t forget 
The “ rattling Bob” in Mr. Ayling. 
I’m not the rake I us’d to be; 
But man, you know, is giv’n to alter ; 
And, Harry, you will change like me, 
And all the rest who risk a halter. 


But somehow yet I like the noose,— 
*Tis just as well when one is in it : 

The wedded state I won’t abuse, 
Nor will I tell you to begin it :— 

It has its troubles, tho’ I’m bless’d ;— 
She’s pretty too in ev’ry feature ; 

I want your judgment which is best— 
She’s certainly a pleasing creature. 


I’m alter’d in my means and ways, 
I’m less a spendthrift, more a saver, 
I’ve left off wearing pads and stays,— 
Sophia says I’m growing graver.— 
I think I’m not so much at ease 
As when we play’d such freaks together, 
When we had only self to please, 
Not heeding either wind or weather. 


I’d mount the coach—my trav’lling bag 
Was all that then I had to care for; 
With packing now I’m quite a fag, 
And Sophy wonders what I stare for. 
Such trunks and bundles go behind, 
_ A box enormous with a cap in ; 
The pockets too contain, I find, 
Large bottles with the baby’s pap in. 
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A journey now seems very long,— 
Tho’ Sophy is the Queen of Graces :— 
I think, if they were not so strong, 
I feel inclin’d to cut my traces 
I do not say I want to roam,— 
No, Sophy! you will ne’er forsake me :— 
But there is only one at home, 
I like a choice—Hal, don’t you take me? 


I wish that I were only pledg’d— 

’Tis very pleasant—flirting, very ;— 
"Tis not so well when one is wedg’d, 

But don’t suspect that I’m a Jerry. 
My wav’ring fancy still I bear— 

I often told her ’twas my failing : 
Miss Sophy said she did not care,— 

She does tho’, now she’s Mrs. Ayling. 


And, Harry, in domestic jars, 
Ne’er try to cope with woman’s rattle ; 
But get your box and smoke cigars— 
She’ll quickly terminate the battle. 
But come and see me now I’m wed,— 
To take a lesson is most fitting.— 
I’m quite au-fait at holding thread, 
And sometimes try my hand at knitting. 


Still nat’ral foibles often peep, 
And tho’ I sometimes seem so quiet, 
I feel half stifled fancies creep, 
Bob urging Ayling to a riot. 
But gadding days, Hal, now are up,— 
I’m stationary now—a fixture— 
And since I’ve chosen Hymen’s cup, 
I do my best to like the mixture. 


Yet e’en the married like a spree.— 
I’m writing you a long effusion ;— 
I hear Sophia making tea, 
And so must hasten my conclusion. 
I quite forgot to say before 
(I’ve only seen her thro’ the railing), 
There’s such a pretty girl next door.— 
I’m yours sincerely, 
Robert Ayling. 


A. G. E, 
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Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Vol. VII. 8vo. 
pp. 479. Edinburgh: Robert Cadell. London: John Murray, 
and Whittaker and Co. 


Ar length this important biography is brought to a conclusion; and most 
sincerely do we congratulate Mr. Lockhart on the completion of that task, 
which, as we before noticed, must have been one of “‘ pleasing pain”’ to him. 
As an impartial historian, he was obliged to display his illustrious father-in- 
jaw in all his nakedness—to develop the character of the great author as well 
through the medium of his failings and foibles as of his excellencies and vir- 
tues—and to enter into details with the dispassionate calmness and impartial 
justice of a stranger. This, indeed, was a difficult task, and the extent of its 
hardship has not been generally understood nor appreciated by many of our 
contemporaries in their critical notices of the work. 

The seventh and last volume opens with an account of the progress of the 
“* Life of Napoleon” and the “ Chronicles of the Canongate.” At page 49 we 
are favoured with an extract from Sir Walter’s Diary relative to Constable : 
we accordingly subjoin it :— 

*‘Constable’s death might have been a most important thing to meif it had 
happened some years ago, and | should then have lamented it much. He has 
lived to do me some injury; yet, excepting the last £5000, I think most un- 
intentionally. He was a prince of booksellers—his views sharp, powerful, 
and liberal; too sanguine, however, and, like many bold and _ successful 
schemers, never knowing when to stand or stop, and not always calculating 
his means to his object with mercantile accuracy. He was very vain, for 
which he had some reason, having raised himself to great commercial emi- 
nence, as he might also with good management have attained great wealth. 
He knew, I think, more of the business of a bookseller, in planning and ex- 
ecuting popular works, than any man of his time. In books themselves he 
had much bibliographical information, but none whatever that could be termed 
literary. He knew the rare volumes of his library not only by the eye, but by 
the touch when blind-folded. * * * Constable was a violent-tempered 
man with those he dared use freedom with. He was easily over-awed by 
people of consequence ; but, as usual, took it not of those whom poverty 
made subservient to him. Yet he was generous and far from bad-hearted ;— 
in person, good-looking, but very corpulent latterly ; a large feeder, and deep 
drinker, till his health became weak. He died of water on the chest, which 
the natural strength of his constitution long set at defiance. I have no 
great reason to regrethim; yet I do. Ifhe deceived me, he also deceived 
himself.” 

The chief portion of this volume is occupied by the account of Scott’s 
decaying intellects and health ; and of course concludes with his death and 
burial. The seven volumes, now complete, probably form the most remark- 
able biography that has been issued from the press for many years. 


Historical Memoirs of the Queens of England. By Hannan Law- 
RANCE. 2 vols. 8vo. Saunders and Otley. 


Tut authoress of this work dates her researches from the commencement 
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of the twelfth century, the point to which she considers national improvement 
may be traced. Far be it from us to object to.this distance of time, or even 
to contemn those romantic legends and wonderful traditions which so pro- 
fusely embellish the pages of ancient history. We do not expect a narrative 
of authenticated events from the records of a superstitious age, nor from the 
courtly Biographer, or marvel-loving chronicler, ‘“‘a plain unvarnished tale ;” 
sufficient for those who can appreciate ‘‘the grain of gold in a bushel of sand,”’ 
and who love patiently to sift and separate truth from fable, is the insight 
which is so frequently obtained from ‘‘ballade”’ and from “ storye” of the 
domestic life, habits, and characteristic manners of the olden times. 

With respect, therefore, to antiquity, we must confess that we are still un- 
gratified to the extent of our desire in the ‘‘Memoirs of the Queens of England” 
—for although content to allow the sorrows and persecutions of the fair and 
learned Edgitha to slumber in their tomb of centuries—we might naturally 
expect that Matilda of landers would have occupied the first niche in this 
Royal Gallery of Portraits. But as Miss Lawrance’s retrospects are bounded 
by the year One Thousand One Hundred and One, we may as well confine 
ourselves to the same period. 

Returning then to the subject, we hesitate not to accord our unqualified 
meed of praise—although it were somewhat tardily—for the taste, industry, 
and discrimination exercised in selecting and compiling, from the historian’s 
dry and tedious annals, avery useful and entertaining book, replete with general 
and local information, and interspersed with correct and judicious remarks. As 
a specimen of the stvle and interest of the work, we select the following de- 
scription of female conventual education and accomplishments in the twelfth 
century :—‘‘ For surgery the ladies of the middle ages, more especially those 
devoted to the Church, were celebrated equally with their monastic brethren ; 
and the chroniclers frequently related instances ef the skill of the convent 
maiden in curing even dangerous wounds. There is an instance, too, ofa 
nobleman, who, breaking his leg while hunting, was conveyed to the nearest 
convent, where the limb was carefully set by the prioress, and himself nursed 
with the kindest assiduity and care. Bleeding, that favourite remedy of our 
forefathers, was performed—and performed gratuitously in female convents ;”’ 
—‘‘nor was this medical and surgical skill entirely confined to the inmates of 
the cloister: the high-born dameel, profiting by the instructions of the con- 
vent school, returned to her father’s castle able to afford that ready aid which 
she had been so kindly and so skilfully given.” 


POETRY AND FICTION. 


Alice; or The Mysteries. A Sequel to “Ernest Maltravers.” By 
E. L. Bulwer. A Novel. 3 vols. 8vo. Saunders and Otley. 


THERE was a time in the annals of English Literature when few works of 
interest emanated from the press; but those works were congruous and fault- 
less pictures of the scenes of real life, the passions, the feelings, and the deeds of 
men, in a!l their varied hues and phases. In those times—times when the 
names of Richardson, Smollett, and Fielding were bright stars in the sphere 
of our Literature—no monstrous improbabilities, no absurd extravagancies 
shocked the imagination; and although amatory scenes might occasionally 
call a blush to the modest cheek—still was not the reader obliged to turn 
aside from the perusal of his volume with a feeling of dissatisfaction almost 
approaching to loathing and disgust. But times have changed; and Mr. 
Bulwer, one of the peers of English Literature in the present day, is deter- 
mined to overthrow the long-consecrated and approved school of his prede- 
May, 1838. 2N 
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cessors, and erect a new one of his own. As well might a Ptolemy attempt 
once more to destroy the system of a Pythagoras—as easily would a disciple 
of Tycho Bréhé controvert the demonstrations of Copernicus or Newton. 
‘‘ Ernest Maltravers” was a series of metaphysical ravings and wild theories 
rather than a rational and sane composition ; and “Alice’’ is in the same sense 
worthy of its prototype. We before noticed that Mr. Bulwer had endea- 
voured to imitate the style of de Balzac—we before drew a comparison be- 
tween the one and the other—we before enlarged upon the profoundness, the 
modesty, and the merits of the latter as opposed to the superficial views, the 
self-sufficiency, and the frequent incapacity of the former. 

‘Alice, or the Mysteries,” is, however, an extraordinary composition, and 
has many qualities to recommend it to the notice of the present generation, if 
not to the attention of posterity. Mr. Bulwer chiefly excels in his descrip- 
tions of the frivolities, the changeful scenes, and the light incidents of fashion- 
able society : hence was his “Pelham” the best of his productions, and the 
one that willensure him a more lasting reputation than any of his subsequent 
works, with the exception, perhaps, of ‘‘ Eugene Aram.” It is not by exciting 
nor administering to the morbid tastes and bad passions of frail human nature, 
that an author will attain to any extraordinary degree of pre-eminence ; and 
thus, in ‘‘Alice,” is the perpetual idea that haunts the mind of the reader re- 
lative to the love of Maltravers for his supposed daughter Evelyn, revolting 
in the extreme. 

Mr. Bulwer’s language is invariably pleasing and his periods harmoniously 
turned ; but he occasionally affects too much of fine writing, and in his me- 
taphysical flights frequently loses himself in the regions of absurdity. ‘‘ When 
I mean to be very fine,” said Lord Byron to Captain Medwin, “I do not pre- 
tend to understand myself.””—‘* When | attempt the sublime,” may Mr. E. L. 
Bulwer observe, “I cannot help touching upon the ridiculous.” This is the 
case with ‘‘Alice,”’ as it was with ‘‘Ernest Maltravers;”’ and if Mr. Bulwer 
fancy that he may safely mystify his readers and dazzle the minds of the 
uneducated, because he deems himself to be above criticism, he will speedily 
find out his mistake. 

Maltravers is a good character, Alice is a good character, and Evelyn—the 
young lady with whom Ernest falls in love, and whom he believes to be his 
natural daughter—is also a good character. But it is the circumstances in 
whichMr. Bulwer places these good characters that distort and disfigure them ; 
and to the faultiness of the plot may be solely attributed the incongruous na- 
ture and immoral tendency of the whole work. 

Our limits supersede the possibility of laying elaborate extracts from this 
novel before our readers: we must therefore content ourselves with the fol- 
lowing description of Maltravers’ return to his own abode after a series of 
long and painful wanderings :— 

** Meanwhile, in the adjoining room—the little study which Caroline had 
spoken of—sate the owner of the house!—he had returned suddenly and un- 
expectedly the previous night. The old steward was in attendance at the 
moment, full of apologies, congratulations, and gossip, and Maltravers, grown 
astern and haughty man, was already impatiently turning away, when he 
heard the sudden sound of the children’s laughter and loud voices in the room 
beyond. Maltravers frowned. 

“«* What impertinence is this?’ said he, in a tone that, though very calm, made 
the steward quake in his shoes. ‘1 don’t know, really, your honour; there be 
so many grand folks come to see the house in the fine weather, that—’ 

. *** And you permit your master’s house to be a raree-show—you do well, 
ir.” 

“If your honour were more amongst us, there might be more discipline 
like,’ said the steward stoutly ; ‘ but no one in my time has cared so little for 
the old place as those it belongs to.’ 

*«* Fewer words with me, Sir,’ said Maltravers haughtily : ‘and now go and 
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inform those people that I am returned, and wish for no guests but those I 
invite myself.’ 

“Gist” 

“Do you not hear me? Say that if it so please them, these old ruins are 
my property, and are not to be jobbed out to the insolence of public curosity . 
Go, Sir.’ 

** «But—I beg pardon, your honour—if they be great folks ?—’ 

“ «Great folks-—great! Ay, there it is. Why, if they be great folks, they 
have great houses of their own, Mr. Justis.’ 

“The steward stared. ‘ Perhaps, your honour,’ he put in, deprecatingly, 
‘they be Mr. Merton’s family: they come very often when the London gentle- 


men are with them.’ 
*** Merton—eh, the cringing parson. Harkye! one word more with me, Sir, 


and you quit my service to-morrow.’ 

“Mr. Justis lifted his eves and hands to heaven; but there was something 
in his master’s voice and look which checked reply, and he turned slowly to 
the door, when a voice of such heavenly sweetness was heard without that it 
arrested his own step, and made the stern Maltravers start in his seat. He 
held up his hand to the steward to delay his errand, and listened, charmed 
and spell-bound. His own words came on his ear—words long unfamiliar 
to him, and at first but imperfectly remembered—words connected with the 
early and virgin years of poetry and aspiration—words that were as the ghosts 
of thoughts now far too gentle for his altered soul. He bowed down his head, 
and the dark shade left his brow. The song ceased. Maltravers moved with 
a sigh, and his eyes rested on the form of the steward with his hand on the 
door. 

««« Shall I give your honour’s message?’ said Mr. Justis, gravely. 

**« *“ No—take care for the future: leave me now.’ 

“Mr. Justis made one leg, and then, well pleased, took to both. ‘ Well,’ 
thought he, as he departed, ‘how foreign parts do spoil a gentleman! So 
mild as he was once! I must botch up the accounts, I see—the squire has 


grown sharp.’ ” 


Italy,a Poem. By Samuet Rogers. A New Edition. 1 vol, 8vo. 
pp. 307. Moxon. 


Tue enterprising and talented Mr. Moxon of Dover Street—the publisher 
for, and the friend of, the most celebrated living poets—has just issued a new 
and beautiful edition of Rogers’ ‘‘Italy,” ornamented with twelve admirable 
vignettes, designed by Callcot, Landseer, Uwins, and Eastlake, and engraven 
in wood by Thompson. There is alsoa variety of wood-cuts from Stothard, 
and executed by Thompson and Clennell, distributed throughout the work, 
which in every respect is calculated to attract public attention, and experience 
an extensive circulation. No one, who sets a value upon books, and who 
knows how to appreciate the merits of an eminent living poet, should delay 
the purchase of this charming volume. 


Piers de Gavestone. A Historical Novel, 2 vols. 8vo. Whittaker 
and Co, 


Tuts is evidently the first essay of a young author, who, if we be to judge 
by the production before us, may shortly aspire to higher flights than the 
one here attempted. ‘“ Piers de Gavestone” is remarkable for the simplicity 
and taste with which it is written, and cannot fail to entertain a numerous 
class of readers. The character of Gavestone’s tender and enduring wife is 
well drawn; and the episode relative to Adéle is replete with interest. The 
disadvantage under which the author laboured, was the necesity of clothing 
with an heroic garb one of the most despicable imitators of Sejanus that ever 
existed: he has however accomplished his self-imposed task with considerable 
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success and with no small degree of merit to himself. We regret that we 
have no room for extract. 


Stanley ; or the Infidel Reclaimed : and other Poems. By James C. 
Fyrer, Esq; M. A. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 87. J. G. and F. Rivington, 


From what we see in the little work before us, we cannot but regret that 
Mr. Fyler should have been satisfied in merely compiling some unconnected 
poems written at different times, without a view to their publication. This 
is the great fauit of the first of these poems. Had “ Stanley” been written 
for the press, instead of simply in obedience to the feelings excited by the in- 
teresting account of Sir Edmund Stanley in Roby’s “ Traditions of Lan- 
cashire,” much would naturally have been made of a subject, which, with Mr. 
Fyler’s poetic talent, might have been pleasingly extended. The Stanley here 
in question is the hero of that name who bore so distinguished a part in the 
Battle of Flodden-field, and the founder of that beautiful structure, Hornby 
Chapel. We regret that we have no room for extract. 


Rondeaulx ; Translated from the Black Letter French Edition of 
1527. By J. R. Best, Author of “Transalpine Memoirs,” &c., &e. 
l vol. 8vo. pp. 90. Saunders and Otley. 


Tne volume before us consists of several spirited translations, of ‘ Ron- 
deaulx en nombre trois cens cinquante, singuliers et a tous propos, nouvellement 
imprimés a Paris; and the title page, moreover, informs us that the “ Ron- 
deaulx” were scold in the great hall of the Palace, at the first pillar, and at 
the shop of Galliot, bookseller to the University. The work is a curious one, 
and will doubtless cause a sensation amongst the amateurs of the literature 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; especially as the early poetical stores 
of France have hitherto remained almost entirely untouched, or have been 
approached by few save the antiquarian and philologist. ‘The first good spe- 
cimens of early French Poetry that we recollect to have seen, emanated from 
the pen of Miss Costello about three years ago; and from that period up to 
the present moment nothing more in the same style has been attempted, save 
the volame now before us. It is therefore with pleasure that we introduce 
the following extract to the reader :-— 


“My heart to your’s is firmly bound ;-- 
Nature could not so firmly bind 
A sister and a brother kind 

As my true love with your’s is wound. 

1 ne’er shall wish the tie unbound ;-- 
Impress it firmly on your mind, 

My heart, &c. 

*T were better love should be unwound 
By death than change with ev’ry wind, 
For honour first our souls entwin’d, 

Solacing ev’ry heart-felt wound. 

My heart, &c.” 


The Courtier’s Daughter. By Lapy Strepney. A Novel. 3 vols. 
8yo. Colburn. 


Tuts is one of the most entertaining and romantic tales we bave lately had 
the good fortune to peruse. Lady Stepney has written to piease rather than 
to instruct ; her work will therefore be found in every fashionable circulating- 
library and jin every doudoir throughout the kingdom. The interest is sustained 
unweariedly—the various characters, that figure in the plot, are well described 
and kept up with spirit—and the moral, which may be extracted from the de- 
nouement, is exceilent and striking. The suicide of a servant, whose villany 
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forms the principal ground-work of the narrative, and who poisons himself 
in the prison to which an accusation of murder has consigned him, is replete 
with interest and powerful thought. We select a small portion of it asa 
specimen of the style of the talented authoress :-— 

“The jailor stopped before a low door, and applied the key to the lock: 
Horatia felt faint as she heard the heavy door slowly creaking on its hinges, 
and the sound of the steward’s voice, as deep and hollow in tone, it met her 
ear. Fanga was in the cell with him, and, when they entered, she appeared 
to be urging him to open his heart to her, for she spoke in accents of entreaty. 
The cell was faintly lighted by a single lamp, which partially shone over the 
low straw bed on which the guilty man was lying, and showed his wasted 
pallid features, and the emaciated figure of the old woman of the glen. When 
the earl approached the bed, Joyce uttered a groan, and hid his face for a 
moment. 

*** What are you come here for?’ he cried, presently, ‘ she is dead—I heard 
the shriek—I saw her in her winding-sheet—it was on that stormy night,’ 
and he started up and seemed to be listening to warning sounds. 

“* * He is delirious,’ said Fanga. ‘ Dr. Bratton has been here talking to him 
and trying to make him repent of his evil deeds ; but he would not utter a 
word, so the gentleman‘has left the prison.’ 

“‘The prisoner seemed partly to understand what she said, for he fell back 
muttering some detached sentences, which caught Dungarvon’s attention. 

““* Do not go too near him,’ said Fanga, whispering ; ‘his senses are return- 
ing, and his desire for revenge is strong as hell itself.’ 

‘“«* Joyce,’ said the earl in a firm voice, ‘1 am come to see you, and to per- 
suade you, if Ican, to unburden your conscience—why delay, when every 
moment is so precious to you? Confess freely, pray for forgiveness.’ 

*“** Am I forced to hear the insulting taunts of those who brought me to 
this?’ cried Joyce fiercely, while Horatia grasped the arm of her father, and 
tried to draw him away from his side. 

“** You have drawn your condemnation on yourself,’ said Dungarvon; ‘ how 
many years have you lived in the practice of guilt! Surely your own expe- 
rience might have proved to you the folly of wickedness.’ 

as Joyce looked at the earl with a countenance on which were engraven the 
worst passions of the human heart. ‘Will you not speak, then?’ exclaimed 
the earl ; ‘ have you no fears? no prayer for pardon ?’ 

““« Pardon! did you say,’ cried the other eagerly. ‘Suppose I do confess, 
shall I be pardoned ?’ 

“You mistake my meaning,’ answered Dungarvon; ‘in this world there can 
be no pardon offered you ; I would have urged you to endeavour to make 
your peace with heaven.’ 

««« My lord, give me your hand,’ said Joyce, suddenly seizing Dungarvon’s 
hand in his clammy fingers, ‘ Your own time is not far off, We shall leave 
the world much about the same hour.’ 

‘‘ Horatia shuddered at the tone of malignant pleasure in which the wretch 
ended,’ ‘ you too must die.’ 

“*« Were your days lengthened,’ continued the earl, ‘would you be more likely 
to amend your life? I fear not; I see no signs in your present conduct to 
justify mein believing that either liberty or an extension of existence would 
have the effect of fitting you for eternity. You refuse even now, in these last 
moments, to make any confession of your crimes * * ? * ° 

“Before commencing the narration, he pretende: d to be faint, and requesting 
to have a cup of wine given to him, he contrived to slip into it the contents 
of a small paper of deadly poison. 

“You say that you forgive me, my considerate lord,’ he said; ‘ you would 
know ail things, and be popular at court and in tradition ; as a pledge of your 
pardon do me one last favour—taste of my cup; and this done, I promise to 
tell you every thing.’ 
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***I do forgive you,’ answered Dungarvon, and he took the cup from the 
hand of Joyce. 

“‘ Horatia seized his arm, and made signs to him not to taste the wine. The 
idea of her noble father touching the cup which had been polluted by the lips 
of the guilty Joyce, made her shudder, and Dungarvon returned the wine 
without tasting it. Neither, however, suspected that the malignant and 
dying wretch would make an attempt on the life of his generous master, on 
the very eve of quitting the world to answer for all his crimes at a higher tri- 
bunal. He received the cup with a grin of momentary triumph, and, putting 
it to his lips, drank off its contents ; then, assuming an air of determination, 
commenced the promised narrative.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


On Education and Self-Formation, based upon Physical, Intellectual 
Moral, and Religious Principles. Translated from the German of 
Dr. J. C. A. Heinrotn. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 245. Schloss, 


Se._pom have we cast our eyes over the pages of a work more truly moral 
and instructive than this. It abounds in original ideas and aphorisms, and 
will be found a valuable acquisition to schoolmasters and the other in- 
structors of youth. The following brief extracts will amply corroborate our 
assertion :— 

‘Religion alone is the native soil of virtue, and virtue alone the source of 
bliss.— Page 55. 

‘‘Obstiracy is a bad habit—a corruption of the will which can only be 
overcome by the great human remedy—Pain.—Page 65. 

“ A child has a natural idea of loving, and of being loved.—Page 90. 

“We are often more clearly seen through by others, than by ourselves.— 
Page 169. 

‘‘Nature is beautiful in its harmonious parts, and in its harmonious whole. 
For the same reason, Art is beautiful, because its objects represent harmony 
and unity as the characteristic of spirit—Puage 177. 

“‘Man, when taken alone and in himself, is an imperfect object, and re- 
quires his fellow-men, in order to enable him fully to know and comprehend 
himself ; and it is the same in reference to the enjoyment of beauty afforded 
by the human species.” —Page 223. 

In dismissing this admirable volume, we cannot too highly recommend it 
to public notice, and feel confident that the preceding extracts will induce 
many to become purchasers of a work which no child should be without. 


Nouvelles Conversations Parisiennes. By Louts Puirirre R. F, de 
Porquet. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 276. Longman and Co., &c., &c. 


Tuis is one of the most useful and comprehensive Manuals for students and 
travellers we have yet seen. M. de Porquet has apparently experienced a 
signal and unprecedented success in his various publications; and certainly 
the one before us will not a little contribute to increase his reputation and 
conduce to his pecuniary advantages. We strongly recommend it to all students 
of the French language. 

A Treatise on some Nervous Disorders. By Epwin Lez, M.P.C.S., 
Author of “ Observations on the Medical Institutions and Prac- 
tice of France, Italy, and Germany,” &c. Second Edition, with 
Appendix of Cases. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 176. Churchill. 


Mr. Lee has presented us with a very useful and clever treatise in the 
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volume under notice. He is evidently well acquainted with his subject, 
and displays much research throughout his essay, together with a familiar 
knowledge of the works and opinions of eminent medical men relative to the 
same matter. The Appendix contains much curious information. 


Union, or The Divided Church Made One. By the Rev. Joun 
Harris, Author of *Mammon,” “The Great Teacher,” &c. Second 
Thousand, 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 312. Ward and Co. 


Mr. Harais is advantageously known to the British public as the author of 
the following Works, 1. ‘“The Great Teacher, or Characteristics of our Lord’s 
Ministry ;” 2. ‘Mammon, or Covetousness the Sin of the Christian Church,” 
a Prize Essay ; 3. ‘“The Christian Citizen, a Sermon on Behalf of the City 
Mission ;” and 4. “Britannia, or The Condition and Claims of Sailors,’”’ a Prize 
Essay. By the present publication he has established fresh claims to public 
respect, and has exhibited farther evidences of his public usefulness. The 
nature of the work, which we strongly recommend to general a will be 
well understood by enumerating the Chapters of which it consists: 1. ‘‘ The 
Scripture Doctrine of the Unity of A Church ;” 2. “‘ The Nature ott Unity, 
or wherein its Oneness consists ;”’ 3. “ Schism the Breach of that Unity - 
4. “The Causes of Schism, especially those which existed from Apostolic 
Times to the Period of the Reformation ;”’ 5. ‘The Principal Means which 
have perpetuated Divisions from that Period to the present ;”’ 6. Various Tests, 
by which the Schismatical Spirit may be detected in Individuals and in 
Churches ;” 7. “Its Sinfulness and Evils ;” 8. ‘‘ Its Pleas and Disguises ;” 
9. “‘ Its Removal ; or the Kind of Union to be attempted ;” 10. “‘ The Means 
by which this Union should be sought ;” 11. “The Reasons which should 
impel the Christian Church to unite.” 

The following quotation will show the fair spirit, in which the subject is 
handled, and will at the same time gratify the taste, and, as we trust, improve 
the hearts and minds of some of our readers :— 

“‘It might have been hoped that the Reformers, who had themselves been 
scourged by intolerance from the Church of Rome, would have jealously 
guarded against its intrusion into the new churches. But alas! the demon 
possessed them ; love was the first sacrifice immolated on the altar of truth. 
Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, and Knox, protected their creeds, as far as they 
had the power, with temporal penalties. And even some of those who were 
driven by intoierance from England to America, commenced a persecution 
against the Quakers no less furious than that from which they themselves 
had fied. Nor does the cause of intolerance languish yet. Though more 
than ever disowned and reprobated with the tongue, it enjoys the secret 
countenance, and the tried and faithful services, of a mixed multitude in all 
communions. It can boast of animosities as bitter, dominations as lordly, 
exactions as oppressive, calumnies as unfounded, and contentions as furious 
as ever. It finds as much difficulty as ever in conceiving of salvation out of 
its own little inclosure. It still looks on the reformer, who only ventures 
humbly to suggest, and mildly to plead, as a schismatic, and a foe. It still 
clings, if not with greater, at least with equal tenacity to its own little devices 
and ceremonial additions, as to the great verities and ordinances of heaven, 
enforcing them all as on equal authority. It is as unable as ever to perceive 
the preferableness of leaving the conscience free in non-essential things, as 
the Lord of conscience has done, and of thus forbearing to widen a breach, 
which ought never to have existed. Infallibility it repudiates asa doctrine, yet 
still gives it the unwinning airs of that lofty attribute. Penal canons, which 
have long been superannuated, it still retains unrepealed, as the darling me- 
morials of its more palmy days. Not one jot will it abate of its exclusive 
and jure-divino claims, though the great Head of the Church is evidently and 
impartially employing and prospering every Christian denomination, not ac- 
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cording to its supposed apostolic descent, but its apostolic piety and zeal 
Angels rejoice over one sinner that repenteth; but in every religious com- 
munity the spirit of intolerance exults more in aconvert from the world. By 
‘ the honour of Christ,’ it still means the interest of its own party,—by ‘Chris- 
tian charity,’ the love of that party,—and by ‘ Scriptural union,’ the subju- 
gation of Christendom to the cherished peculiarities of that party.” 


Liber Mercatoris, or The Merchant’s Manual, &c. By Francis 
Hosier, Jun. Author of “ Familiar Exercises,’ &c. 1 vol. 12mo. 
pp. 137. Longman and Co. 


Tuts is an excellent practical Treatise on the Laws and Customs relating to 
Bills of Exchange; and written in such a popular form that it must prove 
generally acceptable to the commercial world. 


The River and the Desert; or, Recollections of the Rhone and the 
Chartreuse. By the Author of “ The City of the Sultan,” &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. Colburn, 1838. 


NoTHING, since the days of Lady M. W. Montagu, has afforded a view, so 
comprehensive and so interesting, of the domestic manners and customs of 
the Turks, as‘Miss Pardoe’s deservedly popular work, ‘‘ The City of the Sul- 
tan."’ From the contents of the comparatively lighter volumes now before 
us, we learn that they were written previously to the author’s departure from 
the shores of the Mediterranean, on her projected eastern visit. ‘ In sub- 
mitting the present work to the public,” observes Miss P., in her preface, “ I 
must be permitted to offer a remark on the shape in which it is put forth; 
and my reasons for not having given to it the advantage of a more author-like 
dress. It is precisely what it purports to be,—a series of letters written to a 
valued friend during my sojourn in the South of France; thrown off at the 
instant, and onthe spot.”” For ourselves, as well as for the general reader, 
we rejoice that Miss Pardoe has allowed her performance to come before us 
en négligé ; since it is to the currente calamo fact of its production that the 
existence of its leading charm must be traced. The distinguishing features of 
the work are, ease, natural grace, freshness of the heart and mind, combined 
with the truest feminine delicacy, and free from the slightest taint of affecta- 
tion. Any attempt to give it ‘‘a more author-like dress” would have proved 
the reverse of “‘ an advantage.” 

Miss Pardoe sketches vividly and graphically the scenes which pass before 
her. Ofthe cholera and its effects, at Toulon and Marseilles, her descrip- 
tions are powerful—thrilling—almost appalling. 

“‘ Another day of terror! The sun is broad and scorching; the sea lies 
rippleless like a sheet of lead, for there is not a breath of air to break its 
mirror-like surface. In the quarantine-ground rides a French seventy-four 
at anchor, with a yellow flag flying at her mast-head; for she too has come 
from an infected land. There is not a cloud upon the sky; it is one glare 
of bright clear blue; the very locusts are still, and not a sound isto be heard 
but the death-bell of the Eglise des Carmes on the hill above my window, 
which has tolled all day without intermission. 

“The city is one vast burying-place; nothing but funerals meet you at 
every step. Nor is this all—we have no longer a city of refuge,—we are 
surrounded by infection—Aix, Avignon, Nismes, Montpelier, all share one 
common fate. 

“What a dead stillness, with that frightful bell booming through it! It 
falls upon my ear like the voice of the destroying angel, slowly murmuring, 
‘more! more!’ And that dead-looking sea, without a shadow upon it, save 
that of the infected ship: and those huge rocks, gleaming white and ghastly 
under the hot sun; and the motionless trees, seeming like things hewn in 
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stone, which had never trembled to the breath of heaven. I parch even in 
my chamber as I look upon the hot and breathless landscape.” 

A strange sequel, or pendant, to the terrific disease itself are the masterly 
paintings upon the subject at the Health Office of Marseilles, by Horace 
Vernet, David, the Baron Gerard, Vinchon, Guerin, &c. 

Some original anecdotes of Bonaparte and others, and an account of the 
almost miraculous escape of Philippe Egalité, father of Louis Philippe, from 
the Chateau d’If (in which also it was the fate of the Man with the Iron 
Mask, and of Mirabeau, to have been incarcerated), are amongst the more 
striking passages of Miss Pardoe’s letters. ‘They are interspersed, too, with 
some delightful snatches of verse. 





MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS ON NEW WORKS. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica, Part XCVI., was published on the 31st 
March. The principal articles in this volume are devoted to ‘‘ Paper- Money” 
and “‘ Dr. Parr.”” The work progresses with unabated talent and an undimi- 
nished display of deep learning, perseverance, and zeal. Not a public or 
private library in the United Kingdom should be without this invaluable 
compendium of science, art, information, &c.—Hints for the Table is a most 
useful little publication just issued from the establishment of Messrs. Simpkin 
and Marshall. The ‘‘ Economy of Good Living ”’ is most decidedly a study ab- 
solutely necessary to our mundane comforts ; and in such a pursuit will the 
gastronomer find himself essentially aided by this work. It is indeed a valu- 
able and curious little volume.—The Millwright’s and the Engineer’s Pocket 
Directory, by J. Bennett, Engineer, is an useful compendium of select prices of 
mill-works, machinery, engines, &c. It moreover contains explicit calcula- 
tions, estimates, and tables relative to the weight of wrought and cast iron, 
copper, brass, &c., and may safely be pronounced an authority in matters of 
practical utility.—Messieurs W. S. Orr and Co. have just published a treatise 
Upon the History, Principles, and Prospects of the Bank of British North Ame- 
rica, and of the Colonial Bank, &c., in which the expediency of introducing 
British sterling and British coin in preference to the dollar is very ably dis- 
cussed. The pamphlet is written by George R. Young, of Halifax, and is 
well worthy the attentive perusal of every one at all interested in the financial 
predicament of our American Colonies.—A Few Words on the State of Trans- 
ported Felons, by Arthur Charles Luthman, contains some information that 
ought not to be suffered to escape the attention of those whom the govern- 
ment and well-being of New South Wales especially regard. 

The Pruning Knife, published by Stocking, Ludgate Hill, is an excellent 
satire upon public taste with regard to poetry. The author has acquitted 
himself admirably well in the perfection of his self-imposed task ; and if pro- 
per means be adopted to introduce his work to general notice, its notoriety may 
not be without beneficial effects. The versification is easy, and the pointed 
and caustic remarks that abound throughout, remind us of the style of Juvenal 
and Persius.— The Illustrator Illustrated, by the author of the “‘ Curiosities of 
Literature,” is a somewhat black dose for Mr. Bolton Corney to swallow. 
D’ Israeli’s lash is a severe one, and this in particular is likely to leave its 
mark behind. We strongly recommend our readers to hasten and peruse this 
pamphlet, the singular title of which cannot have failed to attract considerable 
attention: it is published by Mr. Moxon, of Dover Street—The Copyright 
Question,and Mr. Serjeant Talfourd’s Bill, by Robert Mudie, will at this period 
be read with great interest. 

The Rambles of Captain Bolio, Part 6, are continued with spirit. We do 
not, however, admire Mr. Mornington’s Tale: the author is more “‘ at home ”’ 
in England than when he introduces his readers to foreign scenes.—Whistle- 
Binkie is an extensive collection of English, Scotch, and Irish Songs. The 
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Second Edition is mow before us.—La Sonnambula ( The Somnambulist ), 
a Melodramatic Opera in two acts, forms No, I. of a series entitled 
‘‘ Strange’s Plots in English of the Italian Operas.” The idea and execution 
are both good, and are likely to reward both publisher and author.—Hood’s 
Own, Part 3, abounds in laughter and fun, and apparently enjoys alarge share 
of public notice. 





Music.—Choral Psalmody for the Church and the Family. Consisting of 
seventy-eight original melodies, in four parts, with an accompaniment for the 
organ or piano-forte. Written expressly for the peculiar measures contained 
in the “‘Church and Home Psalmody” of the Rev. T. J. Judkin, M. A., 
Minister of Somers’ Chapel, Somers’ Town. By J. I. Cobbin. 


Bates, Ludgate Hill; and Harcuarp and Son. 


This work does infinite credit to the musical talents of Mr. Cobbin: there 
are indeed many of the melodies that would not disgrace the pens of some of 
our first-rate composers of psalmody. We particularly allude to No. 35, 
‘He cometh to judgment,” which combines the most severe simplicity with 
a majesty and solemnity worthy of the subject,—and No. 9, “ Wilt thou, O 
Lord, in ceaseless wrath,” which, as a specimen of pathos combined with 
varied and judicious harmony, we think will bear the test of the most rigid 
criticism. What renders this book still more acceptable is the variety in the 
character of the melodies, which are singularly appropriate to Mr. Judkin’s 
poetry. 





Sr. James’s THEATRE.—Great exertions have been made by Braham for the 
season. Several actresses of varied talent and beauty are enrolled in his dra- 
matic corps, but none appear to be so universally admired as the pretty and 
talented Mrs. Stirling: her acting is of the very first order, brilliant and spark- 
ling, and partaking largely of the joyous and laughter-loving style of the la- 
mented Mrs. Jordan. More frequent opportunities for the development of her 
powers are alone wanted to place her in the foremost rank of British Artistes. 





FINE ARTS, EXHIBITIONS, &c. 


Together with our literary contemporaries, we were indulged with a private 
view of the Society or Britis Artists’ Exhibition of painting in Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mall East, and pronounce our decided opinion that the collection 
is far superior to that of the last season. The rooms are now open to the 
public, aud we venture to prophesy that a visit to them will not be regretted 
by even those who are not amateurs of the art. 

Mr. Burford’s new Panorama is likely to be the most successful that has 
yet been opened to the public by that persevering and talented individual. 
The subject is Canton, the River Tigress, and the surrounding country. The 
houses are perhaps a little too dark, and the countenances of the Chinese 
somewhat swarthy ; but the assemblage of vessels upon the river, the gorgeous 
colourings in which the Chinese so much delight, and the gay survey on the 
opposite bank, form a coup d’eil at once grand and striking in the extreme. 
A gentleman who has himself resided many years at Canton, and who accom- 
panied us to witness the exhibition, bore unequivocal testimony to the excel- 
lence of the painting, with the exception of the two defects mentioned above, 
and which he suggested to our observation. We regret that the arrangement 
of the panorama could not be so made as to afford us a front view of the 
various national factories, as well as of the crowds of boats in which so 
extensive a portion of the population of Canton resides. 

It is with regret that we notice the postponement of the publication of Le 
Keux’s “ Memorials of Cambridge,”’ on account of the exceeding ill health of 
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that gentleman. No. VI. is before us: the engravings represent Christ’s 
College and its second court. We sincerely hope that the work wiil speedily 
be continued. 

The sixteenth number of ‘‘ The Churches of London”’ presents us with an 
admirable view of St. Mary Somerset, Thames Street, and another of St. 
Vedast’s, Foster Lane. The execution of these engravings is in the author’s 
best style. 

Sibson’s “‘ Scenes of Life,” to be published monthly, and completed in 
twenty numbers, are now before the public. The subject of the first ten 
plates is ‘‘ The Anatomy of Happiness ;” two plates are to form the contents 
of each periodical issue, and for the small charge of two shillings. The 
engravings are admirable—full of spirit—life—truth—and expression; and 
the story which they reveal, is evidently intended to be one replete with 
pathos, interest, and feeling. 





MONTHLY SUMMARY OF SCIENCE AND THE 
SOCIETIES. 


Near ty fifty years have now elapsed since steam-navigation was first pro- 
jected, and, although some slight previous attempts have been made, the first 
general and determined experiment of crossing the Atlantic by steam, has 
but just been made. Two vessels of great size are now on their way, the 
Sirius and the Great Western, and a few weeks will establish what Fitch, the 
first projector of this use of steam, prophesied,—that the broad Atlantic may 
be crossed with safety, comfort, and certainty, in half the time taken by the 
swift-sailing “liners.” This is another grand extension of man’s triumph 
over physical obstacles, and will in fact bring America and England nearer 
together, for the purposes of existence, by one half. A scheme has also been 
for some time in progress for establishing a line of steam-vessels between 
Europe and South America; and as coal is to be had on several parts of the 
coast of the New World, which, though under some circumstances, is liable to 
spontaneous combustion, may yet be made applicable to all the purposes of 
steam navigation with safety, the plan will no doubt be speedily carried into 
profitable execution. 

Passing from the most striking scientific to the most prominent literary 
topic of the month, we are met by a variety of remarks upon the subject of 
Copywright, which has at length been so thoroughly agitated as to afforda 
hope that something will bedone in the matter. Mr. Poulett Thomson has 
brought forward the subject of International copywright, and from the 
accounts from France and America, steps will probably be taken to stop 
the piracy of English works carried on so largely at present beyond the pale 
of English law, and which has injured the book-producing community of this 
country (toa greatextent. Considerable space would be necessary to do 
justice to the question, by analyzing its principles and details, but there is a 
very clear and evident doubt, if Mr. Talfourd’s proposed measure could be put 
in operation to-morrow, whether the author, for whose benefit it is ostensibly 
to be passed, would profit one single shilling ; that the public would suffer is 
quite certain. Had sucha law been heretofore in operation, ‘* Robinson 
Crusoe” would, till just now, have been a sealed book to the million, and the 
same might be said of a majority of the most valuable works now enjoyed 
in cheap editions. Cheap books the people will have, and honest men of all 
denominations must desire that these should be of the best quality. 

Many interesting facts have been developed at the Societies of the Me- 
tropolis,and elsewhere, during themonth,as the following passages will testify. 

At Guadaloupe a tree completely carbonized has been found. It was 
broken several feet below the lowest branches, was destitute of leaves, and 
broken off like trees destroyed by a hurricane ; it was at intervals surrounded 
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by a parchment-like cylindrical substance, the colour of a dead leaf, which 
was the remains of a vegetable called in that country the ‘burning Liana,’ 
which is as succulent as the cactus, and which being suddenly exposed toa 
violent heat, lost its aqueous particles without the entire destruction of its 
bark. The charcoal to which it was reduced, was the same as that used for 
domestic purposes, except that a slight smell of coal was exhaled from it 
during combustion. Six different strata laid above this tree, that in which it 
was found, being red-puzzolanum mixed with pumice; the uppermost, of 
vegetable mould, proved the antiquity of the whole. 

M. Duvernoy has submitted several fossil teethto the French Academy of 
Sciences, which he received from Oran, together with a piece of osseous 
breccia. The latter confirms the existence of these breccie on the African 
shores of the Mediterranean, as well as on those of Europe. Ifit were possible 
to demonstrate that the osseous breccia of Africa contains the same species of 
animals as that of Europe, their identity as to cause would be confirmed, as 
well as their extent. A further study of both would also, in all probability, 
throw great light on the epoch in which the Mediterranean was formed. The 
osseous breccia of Oran, like that of Gibraltar, &c., is a calcareous concretion, 
of a fine rust colour, and of earthy fracture, and may be compared to brick 
clay, well baked, and full of small irregular cavities. Most of the isolated 
teeth in it are those of fishes. Itis remarkable, that all those examined by 
M. Agassiz, and mentioned by him in the Voyage dans la Regence d’ Alger,’ 
belong to the shad, or genus Alosa (Alosa elongata, Agassiz), as if entire 
banks of the fish had been enveloped in one common catastrophe. M. 
Duvernoy has only found detached teeth, and no fragments of the skeleton of 
the fish, and therefore is unable to more than conjecture to what they belong. 
He thinks that he has recognised those of the Chrysophris globiceps, and 
neighboyging species. Besides these, is one belonging to the Sargus of 
Cuvier, an incisor, composed of enamel of different colours. Two other 
teeth, he presumes, belong to a marine animal hitherto unknown, and bearing 
no resemblance to those of any living or fossil mammalia. 

At a late meeting of the Grotogican Society of Dublin, specimens were 
exhibited of Irish minerals, some of them applicable to economic purposes. 
The most important were ochres from Howth and Lambay, fit for making 
pigments, of which eight specimens were exhibited; fuller’s earth from 
Lambay ; porcelain clay, from the Sutton side of Howth; sand for moulding, 
from Belfast Lough, said to be superior to the English, and quite equal to 
the Scotch; a mass of conglomerate, cemented by arragonite, from Salthill, 
Kingstown, and a specimen of sulphuret of nickel, from Sheffoy Hill, county 
of Mayo. It is the first time that this latter mineral has been discovered in 
Ireland. 

At the Roya Sociery a paper by Captain Newbold was read on the 
Régar, or Black cotton soil of India. The author states the régar of Indiais 
found, by chemical analysis, to consist of silica in a minute state of division, 
together with lime, alumina, oxide of iron, and minute portions of vegetable 
and animal debris. Hence, it is usually considered as having been formed by 
the disintegration of trap rocks. The author, however, after examining the 
numerous trap dykes traversing the formation of the ceded districts, which he 
found invariably to decompose into a ferruginous red soil, perfectly distinct 
from the stratum of black régar, through which the trap protrudes, was led 
to regard this opinion of its origin as erroneous; and from the circumstance 
of its forming an extensive stratum of soil, covering a large portion of the 
peninsula of India, he believes itto be a sedimentary deposit from waters in 
a state of repose. Specimens of basaltic trap, and of the régar soil, were 
transmitted to the society by the author, for the purpose of analysis. 

In Borany, the following may be worth notice. The Phormium tenaz, or 
New Zealand flax, has‘ so far succeeded in France as now to compete with 
the indigenous hemp of that country. It is particularly useful for cordage 
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and strong cloths, and its comparative strength with that of hemp is said to 
be as 23 to 16. The culture of this plant is also useful, as it fertilizes those 
sandy soils which have hitherto lain waste. According to a statement in the 
French papers, the proportion which forests bear to the rest of the soil in 
Russia, Sweden, Norway, and Germany, is one-third; in Austria and Prussia 
one-fourth, one-fifth in Belgium, one-sixth in Switzerland, one-seventh in 
France, one-ninth in Italy, and one-twelfth in Spain. The British islands 
have only the twenty-fifth part of their territories covered with forests.—In 
consequence of the observations made on the phosphorescence of the agari- 
cus of the olive tree, a M. Vallot has been making some researches concerning 
those plants which have been mentioned by the ancients, as exhibiting the 
same phenomenon. ‘The descriptions of plants in those days were so 
imperfect, that it would be difficult to state any thing positively on their 
authority; but M. Vallot thinks there is every reason to believe that this 
phosphorescence proceeded from certain fungi. 

The Evecrricat ResearcueEs of Mr. Faraday have been continued, and 
communicated to the Royal Society. The peculiar luminous phenomenon 
attending the disruptive electrical discharge, Mr. Faraday terms a glow ; it 
appears to depend on a quick and almost instantaneous charge given to the 
air in the immediate vicinity, and in contact with the charged conductor ; and 
he enters into a detailed account of the circumstances by which it is in- 
fluenced, and its production favoured—such as diminution of the charging 
surface, increase in power of machine, rarefaction of the surrounding air, and 
the particular species of electricity concerned. The relations which the glow, 
the brush, and the spark, bear to one another, as well as the steps of transi- 
tion between each, are minutely investigated ; and the conclusion is deduced 
that the glow is in its nature exactly the same as the luminous part of a brush 
or ramification, namely, acharge of air; the only difference being, that the. 
glow hasa continuous appearance from the constant renewal of the samé 
action, in the same place, whereas the ramification is occasioned by 
momentary and independent action of the same kind. The disruptive 
discharge may take place at degrees of tension so low as not to give rise to any 
luminous appearance; so that a dark space may intervene in the line of 
actual discharge, as is frequently observable between the brush on one side, 
and the glow on the other. Thus it is inferred, that electric light is merely 
a consequence of the quantity of electricity which, after a discharge has 
commenced, flows and converges towards the spot where it finds the readiest 
passage ; and these conclusions are furtherconfirmed by the phenomena which 
take place in other gases, besides atmospheric air. The last kind of discharge 
considered by Mr. Faraday is, the convective, or carrying discharge, namely, 
that effected by the translation of charged particles from one place to another, 
‘he phenomena attending this mode of transference are examined under 
various aspects, as they occur in air, in liquids of various kinds, in flame, 
and as they are exhibited in the case of particles of dust, which perform the 
office of carriers of electricity, and also in that of solids terminated by 
liquids, Allthe apparently isolated phenomena, comprised under the heads 
of the electric currents, are assimilated to one another, by their being shown 
to be essentially the result of actions of contiguous particles of matter 
assuming particular states of polarization. 

The AstronomicaL Sociery has received a letter from Sir John Herschel, 
giving an account of a remarkable increase of magnitude of a star in the 
constellation Argo, observed by him at the Cape, December i6-17th, 1837. 
‘‘T have just observed a very remarkable phenomenon, the development of 
which I am watching with much interest. It respects the nebulous star y, in 
the constellation Argo, of the second magnitude. As such, or rather as 
intermediate between the first and second (as a very large star of the second 
magnitude, or a very small one ‘of the first), I have alw ays hitherto observed 
it, having in some cases equalized it with Fomalhaut; in others, placed it 
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intermediate between a and § Crucis, nearly equal with the latter, &c. ; 
nor have I at anytime had reason to suppose its magnitude variable. To- 
night, however, being at work in my classification of the southern stars in the 
order of their magnitudes, | was much astonished to find its magnitude 
superior, not only to that of Fomalhaut and a Crucis (with which stars it no 
longer admits of a moment’s comparison), but even to that of Aldebaran, 
Procyan, a Eridani, a Orionis, and little, if at all, inferior to that of Rigel. 
This remarkable increase of magnitude has come on very suddenly, as my 
attention has frequently of late been drawn to this star in the lower part of 
its diurnal circle, while watching with some impatience its progress towards 
the meridian, at a reasonable hour of the night, that] might resume and 
complete, before my departure hence, a very elaborate monograph of the 
wonderful nebula which surrounds it. A few evenings before the full moon 
just passed, in particular, | remember to have noticed it with this view; and 
had it then been what it now is, a star of the first class, it could not have 
passed unremarked. Whether it be now at its maximum, and about to 
decrease by insensible degrees; whether, like dlgol, but in a much longer 
time, it remains as it were dormant through the greater part of its period, 
and runs through its phases of increase and decrease in a small aliquot 
portion of the whole; or whether, lastly, it be on the point of blazing forth 
with extraordinary splendour, so as possibly to outshine its brilliant neighbours, 
a Centauri and Canopus, it is useless to conjecture, and observation will 
soon determine.” 

A Proposal for anew method of determining the Longitude, by an absolute 
altitude of the Moon, was read at the Royal Society, by J.C. Bowring, Esq. 
The method employed by the author for determining the longitude by observa- 
tion of an absolute altitude of the moon, was proposed many years ago by Pingre 
and Limmenear ; and the principal difficulty which stood in the way of its 
adoption was, its requiring the exact determination of the moon’s declination 
reduced to the plane of observation. This difficulty the author professes to 
have removed by supposing two meridians, for which the altitudes are to be 
calculated, and the only remaining requisite is the accurate determination of 
the latitude, which presents no great difficulty, either on land or at sea. 
Examples are given of the practical working of this method, showing that if 
the latitude of a€place of observation be obtained within a few seconds, the 
longitude will be found by mears of a single observation of the altitude of 
the moon. 

The Geography of the North owes much to the researches of Professor 
Parrot, well known for his ascent of Mount Ararat, who made a journey 
in the course of last summer to North Cape, at the expense of the University 
of Dorpat, for the purpose of making astronomical and magnetical observations, 
and of noting the oscillations of the pendulum. He left Dorpat, and tra- 
velling through Russian Finland by Wyborg, Kuopio, and Uleaborg, reached 
Torneo. In that remote little town, at the head of the Gulf of Bothnia, he 
was surprised to find a comfortable inn, and markets well supplied with the 
produce of the South. He proceeded on his route by an interesting navigation 
of 380 miles up the rivers Tornea and Muonio, sometimes between hills well 
peopled and cultivated, but more frequently through thick woods. The 
rivers, in some places, opened into lakes, in others they fell in bold cascades. 
At length he reached the sources of the Muonio, about 1400 feet above the 
sea, and close to the borders of the three kingdoms, Sweden, Norway, and 
Russia. Leaving his boat on the shores of the lake, and placing his in- 
struments and baggage on the shoulders of eight sturdy Finlanders, M. 
Parrot crossed on foot the Scandinavian ridge, through the most diversified 
scenery imaginable; patches of snow lying in the clefts of the rocks, while 
at their feet was a most luxuriant herbage, with berries of many kinds, and 
the full bloom of a short but vigorous summer. The little lakes and cascades 
were without number. © He had not advanced far through this wild scenery 
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before he descried the waters of Lyngenfiord, an inlet which runs a long way 
into the land. On it he embarked in a small boat, manned by Finlanders, 
to make a voyage of nearly 200 miles to North Cape, which he doubled on 
the 25th of August, in the face of contrary winds; his little boat looking 
like a nut-shell, as he expresses it, beneath that bold promontory. On his 
arrival at North Cape, by singular good fortune the weather cleared up, and 
his scientific observations were continued for twelve days, and completed 
under most favourable circumstances. He had no sooner commenced his 
preparations to return, than winter set in with a violent gale, which confined 
him for ten days to one of the small inlets on the coast. He subsequently 
made his way over-land, partly on foot, partly in sledges, over the snow and 
ice of the rivers to Tornea, whence he returned to Dorpat in December, with 
a rich harvest of philosophical materials. 

At the AsHMOLEAN Sociery a paper of some interest on the Long Walls 
of Athens was read. The disputed question respecting there having been 
three or two long walls connecting the city with her ports, was reviewed at 
length, and the different passages in ancient authors were referred to, on 
which the general question hinges. The passages which appear to favour the 
notion of a third wall having been built by Pericles at a subsequent period 
to the other two, would admit of an explanation consistent with the hypo- 
thesis of there having been only two. The Phaleric and the southern wall 
would thus be identical with each other; and the reference to public decrees 
of the assembly on the subject, which is made by A‘schynes and Audocides, 
would allude to the occasions cn which, probably, it was determined to devote 
a portion of the public funds to the final completion of the original design. 
The argument, as far as the evidence of ancient writers is concerned, was 
thus concluded :—that the statements in Xenophon and Lysias could not be 
reconciled with the hypothesis of there having been three walls; whilst on 
the supposition of there having been two, those of Thucydides, Plato, and the 
orators, would still admit of explanation; so that if there were only two walls, 
all the statements in the historians and orators might be correct, but those 
in Xenophon and Lysias must be wrong if there were three walls. 

Mr. Kemp, who has been so successful in his experiments upon the lique- 
faction of gases, has succeeded in reducing carbonic acid gas to the solid 
state. The experiment, which has been previously shown in Dr. Hope’s 
class-room, Mr. Kemp exhibited before the Wernerian Society, at their last 
meeting. The gas requires a pressure of thirty-six atmospheres to reduce jt 
to the liquid form. When the pressure was removed, by opening a small 
stop-cock in the condensing apparatus, the cold produced by the rapid evapora- 
tion of the liquid was so great, that the whole mass was almost instantly 
reduced to the solid state, and in this condition, although the temperature 
could not have been less than 180 below zero, of Fahrenheit, it was handled 
and tasted by many gentlemen present. This circumstance indicates, in a 
remarkable manner, the slow conducting power of the substance. When 
solid mercury is applied to the skin, in its passing to the liquid form, it 
produces such a degree of cold as to produce disorganization of the part. 
The carbonic acid was applied to the tongue without producing any disagree- 
able sensation ; but when mixed with the sulphuret or proto-iodide of carbon, 
the cold produced was so intense, that every liquid to which the mixture was 
applied was instantly frozen. Mercury, in the proportion of twenty parts of 
the metal to one of this powerful freezing mixture, was solidified. This is 
the first time that the solidification of carbonic acid has been accomplished 
in Great Britain. Many important results may be expected to accrue from 
it. The degree of cold that may be produced in consequence, is so far beyond 
any that has been attained, that there can be no doubt that any liquid may 
be frozen by it; andit will be a powerful agent in producing the condension 
of those gases which have hitherto resisted all attempts to reduce them to 
the liquid form. 
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It is generally supposed, that the alimentary substances derived from the 
vegetable kingdom, greatly owe their nutritious properties to the azote which 
they contain. M. Gay-Lussac has already detected it in a great many seeds, 
and M. Boussingault, in his late experiment, has found it to exist in large 
proportions. Vetches, lentils, furnish from four to five per cent., and the 
seeds of trefoil, seven per cent. 

A new Tide Gauge, constructed by T. G. Bunt, and erected on the western 
bank of the river Avon, Bristol, was described at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. The principal parts of the machine are,—an eight-day clock, 
which turns a vertical cylinder, revolving once in twenty-four hours; a wheel, 
to which an alternate motion is communicated by a float rising and falling 
with the tide, and connected by a wire with the wheel, which is kept con- 
stantly strained by a counterpoise, and a small drum, on the same axis with 
the wheel, which, by a suspending wire, communicates 1-18th of the vertical 
motion of the float to a bar carrying a pencil, which marks a curve in the 
cylinder, or on a sheet of paper wrapped round it, exhibiting the rise and fall 
of the tide at each moment of time. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In the Press, Second Edition of 
** A New Guide to Spanish and English Conversation, with Tables of Spanish 
Monies, Weights, and Measures.” By J. Rowsotuam, F.R.A.S., Author of 
A New Derivative and Etymological Dictionary. 


Shortly will be published, a New Edition of ‘‘ The Honey Bee,” with con- 
siderable additions and improvements. By Dr. Bevan. 


“The Confessions of Adalbert.”. By Dr. F. Tueremin, Chaplain to His 
Majesty the King of Prussia; Member of the Supreme Consistory Court, 
&c. &c. Translated from the German. 


Preparing, 
“A Letter on the Expediency of Erecting a National Establishment, in 
connexion with the New Houses of Parliament, for the purposes of Govern- 


ment and Parliamentary Printing.” By P. Austin Nurratt, Translator of 
Juvenal and Horace, and many years co-editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Preparing for Publication. 

“* Montrose and the Covenanters.” Illustrated from private papers hitherto 
Unpublished, embracing the times of Charles the First, from the rise of the 
troubles in Scotland to the Death of Montrose. By Mark Napier, Esq., 
Advocate. 


Professor Thomas Rymer Jones, of King’s College, London, is engaged in 
writing ‘‘ A General Outline of the Animal Kingdom,” exhibiting the struc- 
ture and internal economy of every class of living beings, and their adapta- 
tion to the circumstances in which they are severally destined to exist. The 
work will be systematically illustrated by an extensive series of drawings by 
the author, and published on the plan of Professor Bell’s and Mr. Yarrell’s 
works on British Zoology. 


Just Published, 
A Volume of Poems, by JoHn Scuoves. 
Also now ready, by the same Author, a second ediiion of 


“The Bridal of Naworth; a Poem in Three Cantos.” London: Sherwood, 
Gilbert, and Piper. 
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